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wh UBS aa g TRB and machinists, to say nothing of the concoctors of advertisements. And how aso tells some excellent stories, which are too long for extract. “ The Maid of 
BIER RAT @ 


many books are now recommended to, and received by, the public, not on the , Malines ’ is to our taste the best. But we wish to have a word or two with 


mapa + Aa Strength of the writer's talents, but by dint of paper luxuriously fine, typography | Trevy!yan, who bas undoubtedly some good points about him, but who has some 
SING, GONDOLIER. indescribably neat, prints of such an exquisite fineness and delicacy of execu- | crotchets in his head about literature, which the sooner he gets rid of the better 
By Mrs. Hemans. liun, that they seem almost to live and to smile upon you, and such pretty bind- » The father of Gertrude says :— 

Sing to me, Gondolier ! ings, that they reproach you for not transferring tuem from the shop to the ‘** What ambition can ever bring an adequate reward? Not surely the ambi- 

Sing words from ‘Tasso’s lay ; drawing-room table. An author, of course, can have no objection to see the tion of lettere,—the desire of intellectual renown.’ 
While pure, and still, and clear, produce of his genius, or the result of bis inspiration, given to the public in a “Troe,” said Trevylyan, quietly, ‘ that dream I have long renounced ; there 
Night seems but softer day. graceful and wiening form ; but, unless he be blinded by vanity, a painful thought | is nothing palpable in literary fame—it scarcely soothes the vain; perhape—it 
The gale is gently falling, must occasionally cross his mind, that the sale may be in part attributable to | assuredly chafes the proud In my earlier years | atiempted some works, which 
As if it paused to hear external embellishment, as well as internal worth and virtue. It is certain that | gained what the world, perhaps rightly, deemed a sufficient meed of reputation , 
Some strain, the past recalling ;— many books have found a market, as many pretty simpletons of the gentler sex | yet it was not sufficient to recompense myself for the fresh hours 1 had con 
Bing to me, Gondolier ! have, rather for their beauty than for their wit; and the proprietor of * The | sumed, for the sacrifices of pleasure | had made The subtle aiuns that had 


| Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ observing how much bas been effected by beauty without | inspired me were not perceived ; the thoughts that had seemed new and beavti- 


ON proud epirta of the b wit, has boldiy adventured on the union of the two, calculating, we suppose, | ful to me, fell flat and lustreless on the soul of others; if | was approved, 
Proud spirits of the brave ; that if embellishments will sella given number, and the genius of the author a | it was often for what | condemned myself; and I found that the trite + amin 
Bid no high numbers break 


given number, the union of the two will sell twice as many as either alone. ‘The | place and the felse wit charmed, while the truth fatigued, anu the enthusiasm 
The silence of the wave book before us has this twofold interest, and requires, therefore, a twofold | revolted.” 
Gone are the noble-hearted, criticism ; but as its literary merit is great, we irtend to confine ourselves, on | 
Closed the bright pageants here , 


this occasion, entirely to its literature. inthe utrnost sincerity Of heart, and with all good feeling towards Trevylyan, 

And the glad song is departed The design of the work is to illustrate the Rhine by the double aid of pic- | we take leave to tell him that next to quarrelling with his own bread and butter, 
From the mournful Gondolier ! turesque fiction and pictorial embellishment. Mr. Bulwer expresses a wish that | the worst thing a man can quarrel with is the world. 
his ‘* work should be tried by rules rather of poetry than prose.’ Certainiy it 





This is the commencement of a long speech all to the same purport ; and now, 


But we return to the work 
itself, as we are anzious to conclude our review with an extract from the last 





COME TO ME, SLEEP! must be so tried, if it be tried fairly ; for it is not a prose tour,—ii touches in- | chapter, describing the death of Gertrude. It should be premised, that the party 
By the same. | deed upon that which is seen, but also upon that which is unseen—on ancient | had lately visited a beautiful and romantic spot, connected with an interésting 
. le Sleep! recollections, and on ancient superstitions; and so far it is essentially poetical. | legend, when ‘ Gertrude turned, with tears starting to her eyes, and laying her 
Come to me, gentle } P It is not 2 rapic na¥rative of facts and of forms which may be gabbled over, and | hand on Trevylyan’s, whispered, ‘In such a spot, so calm, 80 sequestered, yet 
: I pine, I pine hy * dan don perused like a catalogue of curiosities, that nobody is curious about; but it puts | in the neighbourhood of the house of God, would 1 wish thie broken frame to 
Come with thy spells, t - oy Se Coes the shell to our ear, that we may hear its music ; it dwelis upon feeling, and | be consigned torest’” Then follows the « hapter from which we take our jast 
And set my spirit free: makes the river live in our imagination. The artist and the author are inde- | extract .— 
Each lonely burning thought pendent ; both illustrate the same subject by their own peculiar poetry: the “ One evening, amidst the desolate ruins of Heidelberg, Trevylyan, who had 
In twilight languor steep ; prints, though connected with the literary department, are not merely its minis- | gone forth alone, to indulge the thoughts which he strove to stifle in Gertrude’s 
Come tothe full heart, long o’erwrought— ters, and the author has not written merely to explain the engravings. ‘The | presence, suddenly encountered Vane. That calm and almost callous pupil of 
O gentle, gentle Sleep! work opens with a ‘ Prefatory Poem to the Ideal,” which will please many | the adversities of the world, was standing alone, and gazing upon the shattered 
Come with thine urn of dew, | readers, though it does not satisfy us. We are not sure that we shal! make our | carements and riven tower, through which the sun now cast ite slant and parting 
Sleep, gentle Sleep !—but bring selves understood,—but to us there is something strained and straddling in the jray. 
No wine. love's yearnings to renew, | style; it wraps up commen thoughts in huge complicated folds. ‘The language “7 revylyan, who had never loved this cold and unsusceptible man, save for 
No visions on thy wing ! puts one in mind of the long-legged figures in Fuseli’s pictures; the legs and | the sake of Gertrude, felt now almosta hatred creep over him, as he thought in 


arms look much too long, though we cannot exactly pint out how they can be | swch a time, and with death fastening upon the flower of her house, he could 
j; made shorter. Indeed, we like Mr. Bulwer's prose a great deal better than his | yet be calm, and smile, and muse, and moralise, and play the common part of the 
verse. Heedless of the critics, almost al! the verse-makers for the last thirty world. He rode slowly op to him, and standing full before him, said with a hol- 
| or forty years have treated rhythmus. accent, and quantily with the profoundest | low voice and writhing smile: * You amuse yourself pleasantly, ir: this isa fine 
contempt, and instead of making verse, they make minced prose, only to be | scene ;—and to meditate over griefs a thousand years hushed to rest, is better 
| converted to a semblance of verse by means of a villanously misplaced accent. | than watching over a sek girl, and eating away your heart with fear.’ 
MA RY’S EYES. Who could imagine that the following was part of the poem—and who can now | Vane louvked at him siethy, bus intently, and made no reply 


Mea pe hte es | _**Vane' continued Trevylyan, with the same preternatural attempt at dale : 
Oh! have you seen the ao 08 sky, “ The wish to be better and brighter than we are—our claim to make men | ‘Vane, in a few days all will be over, and you and I, the things, the a wreing 2 
In shining cloudless lustre hie! 


Come, as to folding flowers 
To birds, in forests deep ;— 

Long, dark, and dreamless be thine hours, 
O gentle, gentle Sleep! 





great and blest, and consummate our likeness to the glorious shapes of | false of the world, will be left alone—left by the role Being that graces our dull 
Or have you seen the stars at night, | heaven.” | life, that makes, by her love, either of us worthy of a thought '’ 
Shoot on the sea their gleaming light | The first chapter introduces us very amusingly to the fairies who quit England * Vane started, and turned away his face. ‘You are cruel,’ said he, witha 
Or the rich diamonds splendid blaze, | for the banks of the Rhine, and afford opportunity, in the course of the work, | faltering voice - 
Stream thru’ the dark in beaming rays ! to illustrate some superstitions, and to teil some pretty nursery tales. The pil- ** What, man '' shouted Trevylyan, seizing him abruptly by the arm, ‘can 
Or the soft slumb’ring moon-lit lake, zrims themselves are descrived in the following extract :— | you feel? Is your cold heart touched 1 Come, then, added he, with a wild 
When not a rippling wave doth wake? * From the heights of Bruges a mortal and his betrothed gazed upon the scene laugh, ‘come, let us be friends 

below. They saw the sun set slowly amongst purple masses of cloud, and the * Vane drew himself aside, with a certain dignity, that impressed Trevylyan 

Or-the cick rising goiden sun, lover turned to his mistress and sighed deeply, for her cheek was delicate in | even at that hour Some years sence,’ said he, ‘you will be called cold as I 
In all his shining brightness run ’ 


| its blended roses, beyond the beauty that belongs to the hues of health; and | am; sorrow will teach you the wisdom of indifference—it is a bitter school, 
when he saw the sun sinking from the world, the thought came upon him that | sir, itis a bitter school! But think you that] do indeed see unmoved my last 
she was his sun, and the glory that she shed over his life might soon pass away | hope shivered—the last tie that binds me to my kind’ No,no! I feelitasa 


Across the blue-streak'd silvery skies ' 
If so, you've seen my Mary's eyes. 


‘e into the bosom of the ‘ever-during Dark.’ But against the clouds rose one of | man may feel; | cloak it asa man grewn gray in misfortune should do! My 
MASONI, THE VIOLINIST. the many spires that characterise the town of Brages , and on that spire, melt- child is more to me than your betrothed to you; for you are young and wealthy, 
' ical { f the season, Signor Masoni, whose arrival from \ ing into heaven, rested the eyes of Gertrude Vane The different objects that | and life emiles before you bot I—no more—sir-—no more 
The great musical wonder 0 : a i s caught the gaze of each was emblematic both of the different channel of their | ‘ * Forgive me,’ sid Trevylyan, humbly; “I have wronged you: but Ger- 
Calcutta, and whose extraordinary success In India an = South or. we | thoughts, and the different elements of their nature; he thought of the sorrow, | trade is an excuse for any crime of love; and now listen to my last prayer— 
sometime since noticed, is, as we then ee pao meg “ a aa | Z bp tors she of the consolation,—his heart prophesied of the passing away from earth,— | give her to me—even on the verge of the grave. Death cannot seize her in the 
in 1799, and evinced such precocious taste “4 yy ~ whee Pp ee (a — her's of the ascension into heaven. The lower part of the landscape was wrapt | arms—in the vigile—of a love like mine’ 
in infancy) under the tuition of Campanelli, t - gos os iene con th in shade ; but just where the bank carved round in a mimic bay, the waters “Vane shuddere’. ‘It were to wed the dead,’ said he—' No!’ 
— oo oe = ee yrs nt tm pp cee i highly caught the sun’s parting smile, and rippled against the herbage that clothed the | > Trevylyan drew back, and without another word, hurried away ; he returned 
was only eight years of age, and h ance se 


. ore, with a scarcely noticeable wave. There were two of the numerous mills, | to the town; he sourht, with methodical calmness, the owner of the piece of 
a — veg tong ew - —— wee set A are sv prec mec a feature of that country, standing ata distance from | ground on which Getrode had wished to be buried. He purchased it, and that 
Pauline Bonaparte, at that time Grand Duchess of Tuscany, was = i each other on the rising banks, their sails perfectly still inthe cool silence of | very night he sough'the priest of a neighbouring charch, and directed it should 
—— = oo ny — ssa ti a pos rs ged | 5 Na nye evening, and adding to the rustic tranquillity which breathed around For to me | be consecrated accoring to the due rite and ceremonial 
first concerto player, wheter 4 pe potained oy sane wane, 58 reunquished ~ there is something in the still sails of one of those inventions of man's industry | = The priest, an aed and pious man, was struc . by the request, and the air of 
a similar 2 ge gna enter ot ae 7 gg Fala en gt peculiarly eloquent of repose; the rest seems typical of the repose of oor own him who made it 
Austria. Onthe marriage of the c seopol y, : . ) 


- ssions—short and uncertain, contrary tu their natural ordination; and doubly | *Shall it be dom forthwith, sir'’ said he, hesitating 

French Empress Marie-Louise), sg pe ae «Pee, smerny aie — | Eooaiuies from the feeling which wt Rac P we us how precarious is the stillness “* Porthwith, aswered Trevylyan, with a calm smile—‘ a bridegroom, you 
mended to her notice by her uncle, Sine scocegfanies nes to Beaail in 1857, wer | —how utterly dependent on every wind rising at any moment, and from any quar- | know, is naturally ispatient.’ 

he was appointed musiciarf to Don F vg ete: ame = tng Bu mts Se ge ter of the heavens! ‘They saw before them no living forins, save one or two ~ For the next thee days, Gertrude was so il! as to be confined to her bed 
intimacy. After remaining at Rio until 1 322, a eel | semee a Ayres ew peasants, yet lingering by the water side All that time, Treviyan sate outside her door, without speaking, scarcely lift. 
Monte Video, establishing Philharmonic Socwties ane italien er bp —— “'Trevylyan drew closer to his Gertrude; for his love was inexpressibly ten- | ing hiseyes fromte ground The attendants passed to and fro—he heeded 
cessfully. While at Monte Vidgo'we ees Fos ee prion J nee Se der, and his vigilant anxiety for her, made his stern frame feel the first coolness | them not; perhaps # even the foreign menials turned aside and wiped their eyes, 
named Rebot, by whom he bas tien _ as. 5 ations eniation, C eaited of the evening, even before she felt it herself | and prayed God to omfort him, he required compassion jews at that time than 
peg Valparaiso, Chili, Peru, a c " 4 - : oe ad hs 1 hie “+ Dearest, let me draw your mantle closer round you.’ Gertrude smiled her | any other. Theres stopefaction in woe, and the heart sleeps without a pang 
for Calcutta at the urgent request of some residents ere, who h ye are | thanks | when exhausted byts afflictions 


Se a, *n to Signor Masoni in the “*] feel better than I have done for weeks,’ said she, ‘and when once we get “ Bot on the foun day Gertrude rose, and was carried down (how changed, 
Nothing could exceed the flattering oye _ ot ~ he n ental | into the Rhine, you will see me grow so strong as toshock your interest forme’ yet how lovely ever) to their common apartment. During thoee three days the 
East, where his talents were fully appreciated, ho r aan a : i 4 edhe 4 “+ Ab. would to heaven my interest for you may be putto such an ordeal!" | priest had been wither often, and ber spirit fall of religion from her childhood, 
munificence. But what can compensate o no os = at oe a. said Trevylyan, and they turned to the inn, where Gertrude’s fatherawaited them. | had been unspeakay soothed by his comfort, She took food from the hand of 
amidst all his triumphs, the climate disagrees wit a ~ : — red a 7 were o Trevylyan wus of a wild, a resolute, and an active nature. ‘Thrown on the Trevylyan; she #i ed upon him as sweetly as of old. She conversed with 
and they were obliged to return to Europe, fullow y the regrets of all who world at the age of sixteen, he had passed his youth in alternate pleasure, travel, | pie, though with faint voice and at broken intervals. But she felt no pain ; 
———o — sir G. Sme ho h ed Masoni when playing | 40d solitary study. At the age in which manhood is least susceptible to caprice, | \ife ebbed away grivally, and without a pang. ‘My father,’ she said to Vane, 
We understand that Sir G. Smart, ~e - sees ey pocket! The most perhabs to passion, he fell in love with the Joveliest person that ever dawn- | whose features stibure their usual calm, whatever might have passed within, 
path ae yp oop 2 pret revs Sev Gitta Paganini ed upon a poet's vision. I say this without co per pay hn i V — | +] know that you iligriewe, when I am gone, more than the world might 
was odibes admired are executed in equal perfection by Masoni; and in his | ¥*5 indeed the aati > = seems ee slapd on be oe | guess ; for I only iow what you were years ago, ere friends left you and for- 
listinct an , taccatos, and flowing arpeggios, together with his depth ost singularly to Trevylyan, (bot he was @ singular an) Se oe red tune frowned,—al ere my poor mother died. But do not, do not believe that 
listinct and animated stacc a ‘ Tees" entric | One whose affections it was very difficult to excite, he should have fallen in love hope and comfortsave you with me. ‘Till the heaven pass away from the earth, 
f expression, we consider Masoni far superior to that great though eccen | cotien sight with @ person whooe disesee, elready aectened, woudl tare dntned nine ann codel tal Gaera) 
"he Camel has had the good fortune to produce, from among his scholars, | any other heart from risking its treasures on a oye 80 hace Miron _ be “They did novdze in the town, but had fixed their abode on its outskirts, 
Masoni and Paganini, the two finest vialimists in the world, we may be allowed to | Voyage of life. Consumption, but meyer ' rs pcr ay - Ao 
add, that their admirable instructor is First Violinist and Director of the Orchestra | %€t its seal upon Gertrode Vane, we S aa aaa rae pollo te 
and Imperial Chapel at the Court of Tuscany. Campanelli was the favourite loved He knew the —— ped soa Gace wy nol but ners as his emere “*The sail ptes from our eyes,’ said Gertrude, pointing to it, ‘ but oti!) it 
pupil of the immortal Pietro Nardini, called ‘le Diew dela Musique,’ and used | “ceive yeare gal. he wrestles “tte ineat: this fi. » woh his love, and Gertrode | glides on as happy though we see it no more; and I feel—yes, father, I feel— 
with hum to accompany and sing for the great Corilla of Florence. Masoni has ps tt not conquer it. ete. . , | I know that it is orah we We slide down the river of time from the eyes of 
imbibed from Campanelli the most refined style of the true school of music, on | , . men, but we ceanot the less to be ! 
the eet of all inetrarments: it is singular, that while studying under this master isto benusifel tavalid; Ber ae taned al — -— empemersane rom bes 9 “* And now, aoe twilight descended, she expressed a wish, before she re- 
to whom he is exceedingly attached and grateful), Campanelli often said ‘ there feeling and sensible father, make t o ‘aiicedion pommel as to the past as well | tired to rest, to! eft alone with Trevylyan. He was not then sitting by her 
was a peculiarity of style and execution in the young Masoni’s playing which he | 5°©!"e, and admiring all that merits a P i : ’ ore pleasing by many tales and | side, for be woubot trust himself to do so; but with his face averted, ata 
had never met with, except in his pupil Paganini.’ The result has proved his | ** to the present, and rendering their progress more p! 


and within sight «the Neckar; and from the window they saw a light sail 
gliding gaily by, tit passed, and solitude once more rested upon the waters 


. e distance fro her. She called him by his name: he answered not nor 
accurate and early judgment trageiens re pe pera - apt yore A neo een ae nose By Weak she was. she raised hercelf from the sofa, and crept gently 
ee nod tebeumetiiandadins tiered travellers quite so much as the gods and | along the floor tithe came to bim, and sank in his arme , 
MR. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. goddesses of Olympes influenced the destiny of the heroes of the Iliad) The | «* Ah, onkind she said. ‘ unkind for once ' = rd mos a Seer Hom x 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ principal use of these fairies seems to be to tell a fairy tale quite 4 la mede | Come, let us loomnce — on the river: #¢ . yo 4 por tape aan bs 
&c. London: Saunders & Otley. Germanorum, and we know not whether Mr. Bulwer will thank os for it or not, | pleasant voysgeve type of our love, is finishe stands of dduies Ge 6 
As it is with the drama, so it seems likely to be with literature,—the intel- | but wecertainly mean it as a compliment, when we say that in the story called | more. Never ain can your voice a nod ad te Sadtinnts "tea slat ny ie 
ectual superseded by the visible. Authors yet remain for the stage ; but there |“ The wooing of Master fox,” be is quite equs! to Mother Bonch, whom we | legend and the ig—the course is run, the veese! oP, Sagas 


en , aI v2 . but now r, love me, be kind to me as ever.— 
ate more important personages—viz. scene-painters, carpenters, drese-makers, | take to be unquestionably the Homer of Feiryland. The high-minded Trevylyan ) over ite fragmen; but now, in this how ; 
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Sull let me be your own Gertrode—still let me close my eyes this night as be- 
fore, with the sweet consciousness that I am loved.’ 

« « Loved '—Ob Gertrude, speak not to me thus!’ , 

«* Come, that is yourself again!’ and she clong with arms caressingly to bis 
breast ; ‘and now,’ she said more solemnly, ‘let as forget that we are mortal ; 
let us remember only that life isa part, not the whole cf our career ; let us feel 
in this soft hour, and while yet we are unsevered, the presence of The Exernal 
that is within us, so that it shall not be as death, but as a short absence; and 
when once the pang of parting is over, you must think only that we are to meet 
again. What! you turn from me sullt See, | do not weep or grieve, I have 
conquered the pang of our absence, will you be outdone by met Do you re- 
member, Albert, that you once toid me how the wisest of the sages of old, in 
prison, and before death, consoled his friends with the immortality of the soul. 
Ie it not a consolation '—does it net suffice ; or will you deem it wise from the 
lips of wisdom, but vain from the lips of love 7 . 

** Hosh, hash! «aid Trevylyan wildly, ‘or I shall think you an angel already 

« But let us close this commune, and leave anrevealed the last sacred words 
that ever pateed between them upon earth. ; 

“ When Vane and the physician stole back softly into the room, Trevylyan 
motioned to them tobe still; ‘She sleeps,’ he whispered ; ‘ hush ' And in 
truth, wearied out by her own emotions, and lulled by the belief that she bad 
soothed one with whom her heart dwelt now, as ever, she had fallen into sleep 
or, it may be, insensibility, on bis breast. There as she lay, so fair, #0 frail, so 
delicate, the twilight deepened into shade, and the first star, like the hope of 
the future, broke forth upon the darkness of the earth. 

** Nothing could equal the stillness without, save that which lav breathlessly 
within. For not one of the group stirred or spoke ; and ‘Trevyivan. bending 
over her, never took lis eyes from her face, watching the parted lips, and fancy- 
ing that he imbibed the breath Alas, the breath was stilled ! from sleep to 
death she had glided without a sigh: bappy, most happy in that death —Cradled 
in the arms of unchanged love, and brightened in her last thought by the con- 
sciousness of innocence, and the assurances of heaven!” 

We cannot conclude without expressing our admiration of the taste and skill 
with which Mr. Bulwer has arranged and cemented together his materials. He 
bas entered fully into the spirit of his sulject, and bas fairly done it justice 
We have read every line of the book, and shall be happy, when occasion offers, 
to read it again. We particularly admire the sound good sense of Gertrude’s 
father ; and though he sometimes speaks crabbedly, and almost misanthropically, 
we cannot but like, and acknowledge that there is good in him. ‘There is some- 
thing beautiful in misanthropy —the sweetest wine makes the sourest vinegar , 
and he that cannot hate cannot love. We wish that we had rvom to extract 
hie story, called ‘The Tour of the Virtues’; the subject is pleasantly handled, 
and though it tells io new truth, it puts a very important one ina very clear 
light. 

’ , . 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunningham —[ Continued from the last Allnon | 
BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES 

R C. Maturin has been fondly called the Walter Scott of Ireland; and it 
must be owned that fine elements of fiction are visible in his works—glimpses 
of original character—flashes of intellectual light—snatches of impressive dia- 
logue, united to an occasional furce cf handling, all of which belong to the great 
masters of romance ;—but then these beauties are over-laid with rubbish. He 
wanted the taste to prepare the materials which be amassed. He planned bis 
structure, squared some of the stones, rounded some of the columns, carved a 
fow of the capitals, and then began to build; but, unlike all other architects, he 
employed unhewn stones with hewn, and reared a lofty edifice enough, but one 
out of all keeping, without beauty of finish, or true unity of parts. He neither 
raised a rode Stone-Hedge, nor built a scientific St. Paul's ; but did both in one, 
and produced a monster. All this, and more, is visible in his ‘ Women’ and 
his ‘Melmoth.’ The firstis an Trish story, wild, wonderful and savage, with 
many redeeming touches of pathos and beauty, and brought frequently back 
from extravagance by fine traits of character. The second is not altogether so 
mad as some reviewers pronounced it; yet s»fliciently so to excuse thousands 
for closing their eyes against the poetic invention and buoyancy of fancy every- 
where visible The hero of the story is a second Faustus, who bas bartered 
his soul with Satan for protracted life and unlimited enjoyment ; and the heroine 
is a sort of goddess—a virgin of the sea—who lives amid her isles working en- 
chantments like Ciree, and marries the devil's dupe, and dies in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition. It is said that the man was almost as wild as his produc- 
tions ; he seldom spoke to any one after the firet interview, imagining once to be 


fell m love, it was with a lady who eat next bim in the kirk, and then put it into 
_his head ; in like manner Miss Austen's beroes and heroines are touched most 
sensibly when the object of their contemplation stands on a fair estate, or is 
, endowed with bonds and bills, and other convertible commodities. ** On the 
whole,” saye the Quarterly Reriew, * Miss Austen's works may safely be re- 


commended, not only as ainong the most unexceptionable of their clase, but as | 


combining. in an eminent degree, inetruction and amusement.’ Her works are, 
‘ Sense and Sensibility,’ * Pride and Prejudice,’ ‘Mansfield Park,’ ‘ Emma,’ 
|* Northranger Abbey,’ and ‘ Persuasion.’ 


Mary Russett Mrrrorp is no sighing sister like Hannah More, but a kindly 
and gladsome lady, who promotes the happiness of the nation by her hearty 
_ sketches of domestic manners, rural pursuits, village pastimes, and her all but 
| living portraits of cottage dames and rustic husbandmen. In doing this, she is 
promoting morality and true devotion, more than if she were to come abroad ina 

| religious allegory, and prove to the world that we are sunk in folly and sin, and 
that hell is gaping for nine-tenths of mankind. She commits no such folly : she 
takes a walk down the greenwood giades, drops into the smoking cottage, sees 
the healthy child in the cradle and the fat-pot on the fire, and the thrifty house- 
wife presiding overall; she extends her walk to the fields—sees the shepherd 
on his bill, the rustic at the plough, eyes the growing crops, aids the farmer in 
calcolating the promises ef the year, and returns home through the village. 
where the hinds play at bowls, publicans burnish their pewter, and some staid 
old squire, who loves to look on his patrimonial timber, comes sauntering along, 


she has said, to send a Christmas log and a junk of beef to all his poor neigh- 
bours. No one has painted with such a true hand, and in such natural colours, 
the joys and sorrows which crowd the landscape of humble life; she has looked 
through and through society, and the resnit is those sketches and tales which 
vindicate Old England from the aspersions of Crabbe. Those who desire to fee! 
how the unsophisticated heart of the country beats—who wish to see the pea- 
santry at wakes, and fairs, and festivals, must have recourse to the works of this 
accomplished authoress. She is no dealer in the poetic and the lofty—she !imns 
vs no high suul maidens. mourning under the moon, and sighirg out fantastic 
woe: on the contrary, she deals in the sober realities of existence, and uses co- 
lours of a modest and quaker-like hue. Neither does she seem anxious about 


she does not study this, would be to say, that she is not a mistress of the art in 
which she excels ; we have all the effect of study without its appearance; every 
incident drops naturally into its place, and every portrait takes up its individual 
position. ‘To all this she unites admirable good sense, and a thoughtfulness and 
penetration alike original and pleasing 

She made her first debit as a poetess ; and no doubt the practice of ‘‘ the art 
anteachable, untaught,”’ introduced her to the study of character and scene, in 
which she has since excelled. It also taught her, what it taught Franklin—a 
graphic truth of language and readiness of illustration, peculiar to the poets who 
excel in prose. It is not alone as a mistress in the art of domestic fiction that 
we have to regard her: she has made a strong impression on the public mind as 
a dramatist, and has witnessed the slope of wet faces from the pit to the roof, of 
which Cowper speaks as the accompaniment of a well-written and well-acted 
tragedy. She is, perhaps, not quite aware of the deep hold which her composi- 
tions have taken of the heart of the country. One friend of mine, (Ritchie,) 


those uf Miss Mitfurd—Mary Mitford, as he loved to call her. ‘* How could! 
be otherwise than kind!” said he, the last time I had the joy of meeting him, 
* she speaks to the heart and to the understanding, and deals in rational beings 
and landscapes, such asa plain man may hope to see without going to another 
world. She isthe only painter of true English nature that I know*of: the rest 
are splendid daubers—all light and shade, darkness and sunshineg Mary Mitford 
gives the land and the people, and for that I honour her.” 


Tuerovore Hoox may be compared, for the sake of contrast, wHh Miss Mit- 
ford: she is of the country, be is of the town; she paints life in its more natu- 
ral state—he limns it plumed, padded, and jewelled ; she bids nature speak ina 
free unsophisticated way—he opens the lips of his pert misses ard mincing ma- 
dams, and they utter the affectations of artificial life. Mitford is of God, and 
Hook is of man—we mean no more than that both are true in their delineations : 
for Theodore’s pages mir:ors back the patched face and false love-locks of this 
great city, with as much clearness as that of Mary reflects country sun-burned 
beauties, with corp braided in their locks at harvest-home It would nut be easy 
to find another artist with ability equal to Hook's for discussing the good and 
evil, the passions and affectations, the fits of generosity and settled systems of 
saving, the self-sufficiency and the deplorable weakness, the light and darkness, 
the virtue and the vice, of this prodigious Babel. The stories which he tells 





condescension enough in so fine a genius; and in hours of more than common 
emotion, he placed a wafer on his brow—~-a sign to his servants not to intrude 
upon him. 

*The Wild Irish Girl’ first made Lapy Morgan known te the world = Tt 
has much of the natural both in character and delineation, and a certain pleasing 
wildness of manner intertwining itself with the joyous realities of social life 
The work, though coming from a young spirit, intimated a growing discernment, 
an acuteness of observation, and a readiness of wit, of which she has since 
given many specimens. ‘The Novice of St. Dominick,’ amid much fine de- 
ecription and scenes of passion, had a natural tone at orce earnest and touching 
Nor was ‘lda of Athens’ without its attractions, though severely handled by 
Gifford, that Anarch old, and exhibited as ridiculous. im a criticism written for 
the purpore of crushing it. ‘The novels of Lady Mergan are not her best works 
She ie a painter of manners, not imaginary, but seal; of scenes not of fancy, 
but reality ; and of characters such as are visible 10 flesh and blood, and have 
taken a part in the great drama of existence. Is these historic delineations she 
ts perhaps without an equal: the character is semetimes limned at foll length ; 
sometimes exhibited in profile, and even like the portraits of Vandyke, some of 
the heads look over the shoulder; but she newr misses to give their spirit, or to 
seize on the character in the mass. She works, indeed, in strong light and shade, 
and occasionally gives a person of dignity 90 very dignified employment; but 
she is always clear and intelligible; and, moreover, aims im all her works to 
apread a love of freedom anda hatred of oppression. She has written too openly, 
too bitterly, and too cleverly, not to have enemies, strong as well as numerous 
Her works on France and on Italy bave made her name popular abroad. In 
foreign lands she is received as a benefactress: here, her sentinents have been 
misrepresented or ridiculed ; and she has been subjected to suchpersonal abuse, 
as, I believe, no lady has ever been doomed to suffer. ‘This is snjust as well as 
discourteous, and ought not to be. In all she writes there ‘s geaius, and that of 
very varied kind: there ie wit, homour, tenderness, heroism, ove of country, 
and a fine vein of light and agreeable fancy. Some of her seniments are, no 
doubt, unwelcome to ove party in the state; but why shouk her merits be 
weighed in a party balance! ‘The presence of genius in her rorks ought to 


might be invented with little outloy of fancy, for the best of them are far from 
heing either clear or consistent; but the characters, which live and breathe in 
them, would make the narratives pleasing, though they were as crooked as the 


in fixed and floating capital; unbuttons him by degrees; shows him in his 
counting-house, amid his slender clerks, allowing his goodly waistcoat, stuffed 
with wine and venison, to project upon the desk before him, while, with specta 
cles on nose, he runs his calculating eyes up the fertile columns of a balanced 
account, and, grunting the approbation, signs his name to his twelvemonths’ pro- 
ht, six figures deep, takes the arm of his chief clerk to help him into his low- 
hung carriage, which moves off with groaning springs to his country box, crown- 
ing a pleasant lawn, where he dozes and dreams of other speculations, and 
heavier gains 

Hook’s defects are those of his sulject more than of himself. He chooses 
to write of what he knows best: and cannot imagine, and scarcely cares, how 
he is felt by the country bred, and those whom London has not sharpened till 
their fingers are like fish hooks. He speaks a language, and writes of a people, 
not wnderstood, and nearly unknown, to the shepherd, the husbandman, the me- 
chanic, and the farmer. They cannot comprehend the affected manners which 
he paints, or imagine what sort of unhappy creatures he lives among—they are 
of the pitch-fork, he of the silver fork, school. He ridicules all who eat without 
silver plate, or convey their meat to their mouth in the readiest way; they, on 
the contrary, laugh at the follies of the wealthy, and seem disposed, at a feast, 
to eat, like the heroes in Virgil, their plates as well as their meat 
volities cross us frequently in Hook's works; and we never meet them but they 
remind us of the penalty which those must pay who deal with the husk of so- 
ciety and not with the heart. Such touches of manners and fashions, are like 


mothers—they are dropped and forgotten; nothing is lasting but natural emo- 
tion and the language of the heart 


for fictions respecting town life: he is remarkable for his agreeable manners 


of Joe Miller—indeed, booksellers talk of drawing the city puns up in rank and 





protect her against such rudeness and incivility 


Of Hannan More it is not easy to speak : the sentiments wich she utters | 
have a scriptural source, and the aim of her writings is the etenal welfare of 
mankind ; to this high purpose she has devoted some score or tore of closely- 
printed volumes; but though she has sometimes aided the influece of religious 
feeling by dramatic details and the introduction of character, sbebas never suc- | 
ceeded in communicating that life or variety which brings populaty, and scatters 
worke of fiction from the palace to the hovel. In religious rompce ro one has 
come near the inventor and maker, honest John Bunyan: his attract personifi- 
cations have all the peculiarity and life which belong to persas of flesh and 
blood ; not so the allegorical personages of othere; they comelike shadows, 
and as shadows depart; they speak, it is true, bur we listen to thir speeches as 
we would to 

A wooden head haranguing, 

With prompting priest behind the hanging 








file, under the command of Theodore Hook. In extempore verse he is wond- 
rously expert; give him a bottle of champagne and a subject, and he finds 
rhymes and air, and acquits himself with no little happiness. The squibs and 
lampoons ascribed to him are not few; but no doubt his name is compelled to 
carry the lead of others along with his own gold. 


named than James Hoes. He sees the world under a light which never shone 


for them - and, though all that he writes is from nature, from what he sees, feels, 
mon with them, not eventhe language! He speaks. indeed, as others do of 
their hopes, their fears, their notions, and their whims, and puts the earth below 
them and the heaven above them; but then he throwsa spell into the air, and | 
shows the works of his band by a supernatural light—a halo, such ae no one 
else hasat command. This is the wizard light which leads him astray; he 


We are no admirers of religious romances; we are content withhe New Tes- | goes sauntering 00 under its influence, dry footed himself, but heedless of the 
< e 4 . . S 


tament, and prefer the simple language of our Saviour to all the {losses of the 
learned and the speculations of the ingenious. The most inspiid can never 
reach the ‘ height of that great argument,” nor better express of duty te God 
and man, than Christ and his Aposties have expressed it. Wb listen with 
reverence to speculations from the pulpit, but with impatience to 4 jay-lectures 
—to the dogmas of the “ unce good, or of the rigidly righteous.” 

The * Simple Story.’ and the * Nature and Art,’ of Mrs. Incitm.p, attracted | 
much attention ; and when the world was satisfied with the peruml, there was 
something about the anuthoress herself to awaken curiosity. S) was an ad- 
mirable novelist, shrewd and observing; and a handsome won; yet she 
resembled the rest of her sex so little, that she took little pains render her 
person agreeable, and set so little store by the elegancies of life, at she lived 
in a mean way, and ate fruit and drank water like an anchorite. bat one ad- 
maired as an authoress, and who had by her geniue achieved a «mall Jependence, 
should do all this, excited some wonder ; but her diarieshave solveche problem 
she lived in a simple way that she might be independent, and @ apply the 
residue of her income to the maintenance of her sister, and to deevof benevo- 
lence and charity. Such goodness of heart as this ought to presew her name 
as something of a rarity, should her works be furgotten; but of iat there is 
little fear—nature always takes care of her own 


The works of Jane Avsten have quietly won their way to theublic heart, 
as all the works of genius will. She is a prudent writer; there is od sense in 
all she says, a propriety in all her actions ; snd she sets her face zemsly against 
romantic attachments and sentimental associations. She lived antied a spin- 
ster; yet she seems to have had a large experience in the perfidy al! attach- 


mente which belonged not to prudence and calculation. When imbiedykes | 


| rowed ; he would not consider a style, or a sentiment, or a story even. as worth 
| the trouble of carriage 


Mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 
which he in the way of his readers 
thers materials with diligence, but he has not the patience to modify the natural 
and the supernatural till they woite harmoniously ; he tosses al! into a wild heap, 
out of which none can extract a clearand a probable story. This is the chief 
fault of his two prose romances, called, ‘* The Three Perils of Man,” and © The 


hovers like a shadowy edifice before the eye of the reader, who loses sight of it 


and hurries forward, then obtains a glimpse, perhaps, of one of the battlements, 


or of the portico, and never has the pleasure of beholding more. Another of 


his faults is, he is constantly labouring to create heroic characters, while he has | 


not the remotest notion of what the beroic is: his cevaliers are fierce cut-throats 
or rude clowns, who no more resemble the trve souls of fire and minds of noblaye, 
than a clown's clog resembles a lady's silver-heeled slipper He is subject, too, 
to strange fits of wandering ; and it is his pleasure to indulge in long and un- 
fruitful conversations, in which the story, instead of going forward, does worse 
even than stand still, for it travels back. Nor is he without other blemishes. 
which are slow to be forgiven by the world—he deals now and then in over-warm 
language and gross al!usions, forgetting that the present century is the most de- 
corous, at least in speech, of any of the nineteen 

His faults are not few, his beauties are numerous, and some of them of a 
high order. He is quite an original in every thing: all is unbought and unbor- 


He flies bis own free flight, and will neither rise higher 
nor descend lower, for love or reproach, When he chouses to be simple and 
unaffected, there are few to match him: his *“* Wool Gatherer,” some of his 

“* Winter Night's Tales ""—which, instead of lengthening the nights, as a surly | 


and gossips with ber about merry old times, and resolves. from something which 


strong contrasts or studied effects. yet all is in unity and strictharmony. ‘That | 


now in the grave, proved himself astern and stubborn critic in all works save | 


walls of Troy. How skilfully he unfolds the character of bis man of a million | 


These fri- | 


hooped petticoats, the lead-loaded sleeves, and the toupeed locks of our grand- | 


| 
Hook has other claims to our notice than 


and his ready wit; his jokes are as numerous, and sometimes as good, as those | 


and imagines, his nature is not their nature; in short, he has nothing in com- | 


He conceives his story well, and he ga- | 


Three Perils of Woman ;"" sometimes the structure which he designed to raise | 


critic averred, shortened them for thousands—his ** Brownie of Bodsbeck,” ang 
| indeed, al! his fictions, exhibit much of the innocence, and truth, and blameless. 
ness of pastoral life. In his finer moods, no one has equalled him in the rare 
power of uniting the elegance of superstitious fancy with the realities of jife 
Bat, then, were he to throw the mautle of his inspiration over Bow Church in. 
| stead of Yarrow Hill, it would be a sad waste of his powers : he is for the coup. 
try, and a country, too, where people bave imagination to keep a look-out, ag 
| Burns said he did, on suspicious places. He will, probably, be the last of the 
race of imaginative: ali poetic impulses of a high fancy ate wearing out; a 
| rail-road has been driven right through the land of dread. and the horn of the 
mai!-coach sounds where fairies danced to the sound of their elfin minstreisy 
| As author of * Anastasius,” Tuomas Hope claims a place among the chil. 
| dren of fiction. He has little in common, except talent, with our popular nove. 
lists ; he seems to have formed his taste in a Greek school, kept by an oriental 
| scholar: there is much that is classic, and but little that is English. The land 
| over which his hero is conducted is a foreign soil, and we imagine that he walks, 
aud looks, and converses, with a native air, because we are ourselves little ac. 
quainted with the country and the people. Hope has a pure and quick faney, 
and maintains the spirit and manner of his characters with remarkable consistency 
and truth. *‘ It would be impossible,” says Gifford, ‘to turn over a score of 
pages without encountering some happy sketch of character, some originality of 
thought, or some sentiment, if not entirely new, yet invested with much of the 
charm of novelty, by the slyness of insinvation and shrewdness of expression 
in wluch it is conveyed.” ‘The faults of the work are two-fold: the chief cha- 
| racter is a cold-hearted scoundrel, whom we loathe from our soul, and the Jap- 
guage is neither pruse nor poetry, buta 
Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants most affect. 

He was an accomplished geutleman, of much taste in the fine arts, and liberal, 
generuus, and humane. 

Of the * Wathek ” of Beckrorn, England cannot well claim the inspiration ; 
for, though its words are hers, all that renders those words touching or expres- 
sive is of another land It is little known, and was never popular with the pub- 
lic; 1t has admirers among the ingenious and the travelled, who can appreciate 
its merits, and feel its claims to originality —[ To be continued. } 


—>— 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpLE —[Continucd from the last Allion.] 
**We may as well anchor, boys. We have not a quarter of an hour's more 
, ebb, and the wind is heading us.”’ 
| ‘Tom and I went forward, brailed up the mainsail, cleared away and let go the 
| anchor. 
| The lighter swinging short round to her anchor, had surprised the Domine with 
the rapid motion of the panorama, and he thought we had fallen in with one of 
| the whirlpools mentioned by Tom. ** What has happened good Dux? tell me,” 
| cried the Domine, to old Tom, with alarm in his countenance. 

** Why, master, I'll tell you after my own fashion,” replied old Tom, smiling ; 
and then singing, as he held the Domine by the button of his spenser— 
‘* Now to her berth the craft draws nigh, 
With slackened sail, she feels the tide— 
‘Stand clear the cable!’ is the cry— 

The anchor’s gone, we safely ride. 
| * And now, master, we'll bail out the lob’s scouse. We shan’t weigh anchor 
| again until to-morrow morning; the wind’s right in our teeth, and it will blow 
| fresh I’m sartain. Look how the scud’s flying; so now we'll have a jolly time 

of it, and you shall have your allowance of grog on board before you turn in.” 

“| lave before heard of that potation,” replied the Domine, sitting down on 
the coombings of the hatchway, * and fain would taste it.” 

We now took our seats on the deck, round the saucepan. for we did not trouble 
ourselves with dishes, and the Domine appeared to enjoy the lob’s scouse very 
much. In the courseof half an hour, all was over; that is to say, we had 
eaten as inuch as we wished, and the Newfoundland dog, who, during our repast, 
laid close by young Tom flapping the deck with his tail, and snuffing the savoury 
smell of the compound, had just licked all our plates quite clean, and was now 
finishing with his head in the saucepan; while Tom was busy carrying the 


crockery into the cabin, and bringing out the bottle and tin pannikins, ready for 
the promised carouse. 











* There now, master, there's a glass 0’ grog for you that would float a marling- 
spike. See if that don't warm the cockles of your old heart.” 


“Aye,” added Tom, “and set all your muscles as taught as the weather 
backstays.” 


** Master Tom with your leave, I'll mix your grog for you myself. Hand me 
back that bottle, you rascal.” 


** Just as you please, father,” replied Tom, handing the bottle ; “but recollect, 
none of your water bewitched. Only help me as you love me.”’ 

Uld Tom mixed a pannikin of grog for Tom, and another for himself. I hardly 
need say which was the stiffer of the two. 

* Well, father, I suppose you think the grog will run short. To be sure, one 
bottle arn't too much ‘mong four of us.” 

“One bottle, you scamp! there's another in the cupboard.” 

‘*Then you must see double already, father.” 

Old Tom who was startled at this news, and who imagined that Tom must 
have gained possession of the other bottle, jumped up and made for the cupboard, 
| to ascertain whether what Tom asserted was correct. This was what Tom 


| wished ; he immediately changed pannik ins of grog with his father, and remained 
| quiet.” 
| 


“There 1s another bottle, Tom,” said his father. coming out and taking his 
seatagain. ‘I knew there was. You young rascal, you don't know how you 
frightened me,” and old ‘Tom put the pannikin to his lips. ‘ Drowned the mil- 
| ler by heavens!” said he; “what could | have been about?” ejaculated he, 

adding more Spirits to his mixture 

“I suppose, upon the strength of another bottle in the locker, you are Joubling 
the strength of your grog. Come, father,’ and Tom held out his pannikin, ‘* do 
| put a little drop of stuff in mine—it’s seven water grog; and I'm not onthe 

black list.” 


* No, no, Tom, your next shall be stronger. Well, master, how do you like 
the liquor!” 


“ Verily,” replied the Domine, ‘it is a pleasant and seducing liquor. Lo and 
behold ! I am at the bottom of my tin utensil.” 


* Stop till I fill it up again, old gentleman. I see you are one of the right 
sort—you know what the song says— 
‘A plague on these musty old lubbers, 
Who tell us to fast and to think, 
And patient fall in with life’s rubbers, 
With nothing but water to drink. 
“Water, indeed ! the only use of water I know, isto mix your grog with, and 
| float vessels up and down the world) Why was the sea made salt, but to pre- 
| vent our drinking too much water? Water, indeed ' 


“A canof good grog, had they swigg’d it, 


*Twould have set them for pleasure agog, 
Perhaps a greater contrast to Miss Mitford and Mr. Hook cannot be well | 


And in spite of the rules 


| Of the schools, 


The old fools, 
Would have all of them swigg'd it, 


} And swore there was nothing like grog.” 
shepherd maids and shepherd swains; he iutroduces them into his stories, with | 


“I'm exactly of your opinion, father,” said Tom, holding out his empty paan> 
kin. 


* Always ready for two things. master Tom—grog and mischief; but, how- 
ever, you shal! have one more dose.” 
“It hath, then, medicinal virtues!" inquired the Domine. 
“Aye, that it has, master, more than all the quacking medicines in the 
world. It cures grief and melanchuly, and prevents spirits from becoming low.” 

* I doubt that, father,” cried Tom, holding up the bottle; * for the more grog 
we drink, the more the spirits become low.” 

Cluck, cluck, came from the thorax of the Dominie. « Verily, friend Tom, 
it appeareth, atnong other virtues, to sharpen the wits. 

* Now master,” said old Tom, ** we'll fill up oor pannikins.” 

“ Before I consent, friend Dux, pr'ythee inform me how mvch of this plea- 
sant liquor may be taken without inebriating, vulgice, getting tipsy.” 

“Father can drink enongh to float a jolly-boat, master,” replied Tom; ‘se 
you needn't fear. i'll drink pan for pan with you, all night long.” 

‘Indeed you won't, mister Tom,” replied the faiber; ** but I will, master.” 

I perceived that the liquor had already had some effect upon my worthy peda- 
gogue, and was not willing that he should be persuaded into excess. 1 there- 
fore pulled him by the coat as a hint, but he was again deep in thought, and did 
not heed me. Tired of sitting so long, I got up, and walked forward to look 
at the cable 

“Strange, muttered the Domuinie, that Jacob should thus pull me by the gas 
ment. What could he mean’” 

* Did he pull you, sir,” inquired Tom 

“ Yea, many times; and then he walked away.” 

“Tt appears that you have been pulled too much sir,” replied Tom, dexterously 
appearing to pick up the tail of his coat, whieh had been torn off by the dog, and 
handing it to him 


“ Eheu Jacohi—fli dilectissime—quad fecisti,” cried the Domine, holding up 
the fragment of his coat with a look of despair.” 


‘** A long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull al] together,’ sang out old Tom; 


\ and then looking at Tom, “ now ar’n’t you a pretty rascal, master Tom 1” 
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« Jt is done,” exclaimed the Domine, with a sigh, putting the fragment into 
inin; ket ; “and it cannot be undone.” , 
and. | think it is undone, and can be done, master,” replied Tom. ‘A 
peedie and thread will soon join the pieces of your old coat again—in holy 
i , I may safely say ao 
To trent (Cluck, cluck.) My housekeeper will restore it, yet will she be 
wrath. ‘ Famine cureque iraque ;' but let us think no more about it,” cried 
the Domine, drinking deeply from his pannikin, and each minute verging fast te 
intoxication, *‘ Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus. J feel 
as if I were lifted up, and could dance. yea, and could exalt my voice and sing. 
« Could you my jelly old master! then we'll both dance and sing. 








She Atvion. 


long run, a dinner at a married friend's, if his wife understand ber trade, and the | ner whatever of hisown. The w 
children do not come in with the second course, is far more agreeable. When | gratification, marries a woman wiaee , ‘alles Teehie't © hisadehl tan 
the Frenchman was asked, why he did not marry his widowed mistress, “ whom the friend who stands by and permits the deed, without remonstranee A tra- 
he had courted for twenty years,” he replied by asking, * Where, then, should | tor to—bhimself! , . 
pass my evenings!” This reminds me of another great blessing in matrimony.| Next to money, it is the utmost importance to one's peace, that one's friend's 
Single ladies do not give routs, or only such of them as have brevet rank for rea- | wife should possess good humour and a socia] turn,—that rhe should not be a 
sons unfit for ears polite. This isa point of the greatest importance, for in it monopolist of her husband's time, yor meanly jealous of his affections; and 
the club is scarcely of any assistance. [t is not every man, who can sleep away | above all, that she should thoroughly understand the table Did you never in- 
an entire evening over a newspaper, or find employment in keeping up the club- | tercept the glance of a conjugal gave méner, shot at her Jerry Sneak in the very 
fires. Neither can every one afford to play. hen, fur my own part, | am tired | wetant when you read in Aus eyes au iavitation to dinner! or, worse then that, 


“1 


| 
* Come, let us dance and sing, | cigars make me sick as a steam-packet 
While all Barbadoes’ belle shal! ring, to those married ladies, who are “at home” regularly on fixed evenings, and 
Mars serapes the fiddle string, | provide lights and lemonade, couches and company, for those houseless children 
While Venus plays the lute, | of destitution, the unmarried désaurrés, who must otherwise pass their evenings 
Hymen gay, trips awey, |) exposed to the inclemency of the season, in their own comlortiess chambers j 
Jocund at the wedding day. But the social benefits of matrimony do not stop here. What would be the use | 
* Now for chorus. | of routs and assemblies, if there were no one at them to flirt with? and for flirt 
* Come let us dance and sing,” | ing, the unmarried chits are neither safe nor agreeable. After a certain time of 
I heard Tom's treble, and a croaking noise, which I recognized to proceed life, especially,(and it must be very clear by this time that I have passed that roi 
from the Domine, who had joined the chorus; and I went aft, if possible, to | con,) when one’s legs are grown too stiff for waltzing, there is no getting on with 
prevent further excess; but | found that the grog hat wnounted into the Domine’s | the misses. They are so ignorant of the world, or affect to be so, and then, they 
head, and all my hints were disregarded. Tom was despatched for the other bot- | are so mortally afraid of cormmitting themselves, or of your not committing your 
tle, and the Domine’s paonikin was replenished, old Tom roaring out— self, rr their ne ae ee is very literally, * yea, yea, -~ nay, nay.” When 
u ‘ aman happews to be placed next one of these (what shall T cal! them’) at din. 
a cane howl, ner, (L wonder what people ever ask unmarried women to dinver for,) he must 
The girls we prize, pump up a succession of subjects, to the great injury of his digestion, which are 
Shall bless each jovial soul ; all dropped like a hot potatoe, as soon as they are broached. ‘There is no getting 
The can, boys, bring, ame oe hee rom of ~ peg = and as for 4 = of ved abe a 
| e d of sucha novelty. “ Were you at the era last ni * ae ’ 
Wet Gates san aa yes.’ “ Pasta was superb =e, Very fine” “Do px 4 like mueie? —" Yer. 
i While foaming billows roil. | [like music.” *‘ The park was delightfa! to-day.”"—Very delightful.” “I think 
« Now for ehorus TGae cling thé towing bowl, &e. I saw you on horseback !"—~ Yes, I ride sometimes.” Now, this is what Lord 


“Jacob, why don’t you join 1” The chorus was given by the whole of us Liverpoo! might, indeed, have called **too bad!" There is no standing it. Give 


‘s voice even luoder, though not quite so musical as old Tom's. | me the delightful dames, the plump charmers of—(no matter their age). They 
Domine 2 i d the D + pend f euntemne | have nothing to hope—no arriere pensée to indulge. They chat away upon ai | 
“ Eooe?” crie se ean ended loved ee subjects, no matter what, for they know something of all; and then, they laugh 
For she was tall and slender ; with all their soul, till their crowing becomes quite infectious. There is | 

Amas amat—she laid me flat, something so careless about such a woman, so /aisser aller, that you are at 

Though of the feminine gender. | home with her in an instant, and in an half an hour you love her—like a sister 


‘ } 
“Truly do 1 forget the conge of my youth and of my hilarious days ; yet Should she even be a blue, (and the case is sufficiently rare.) it is a mitigated | 
| 








‘ : . : ok he heavenly blue; and none of your deep-toned indigo. ‘There is a froth and unc- 
doth the potent aged eye m iged vet by = the Cumean eybil ; and I tion in her criticisms, which show ais wie distinguish between real feeling and 
soon shall sper Ten the bho sg eget * oar hin the most plausible affectation. Observe further, that no genuine married 

* So can I,” sai GQ ata me a he + nie ut not in too much | ¥9™4M, such as Tam trying to describe, is ever a methodist. There are, | 
“ Do thine omens anyme oe th sate —F Dux.” we indeed, creatures, over whom the marriage ceremony has been read,—it might 
ef the element. Once more dT y ‘ a out again in praise of his fa- | %* W¢!! havebeen the funeral service,—women who had six, nay a dozen children, 
* Always ready, master,’ cried Lom, who sung 8 P but who have no more claim to the honourable title, than the saint's wife of | 
vourite aay , te ithe euiliere tases thama, bic choot caches snow. The sweetness and perfume of matrimony are lost to them ; and for all 
smi ‘See. his cahte, te ag ‘ that belongs to truth, nature, and good company, they might as well have passed 
That gives him a heart which life's cares cannot canker : their days in anunnery. They are altogether, selfish and self-wrapped. They 
Though dangers around him, neither love husband nor children, except as they are theirs ; more commonly, 
(icles at cottaied this, they view whatever happens to them, either for good or evil, with a most stoical 





indifference. Such creatures (methodist or no methodist) are the devil to con- | 
v em, and tips off his grog. ; vm ‘ | 
He braves them, P 80g verse with. They don't talk fo you, but af you; and they are not the ‘east 


Tis grog, only grog 
Is his rudder, his compass, his cable, his log, 
The sailor's sheet anchor is grog.” 

“Verily, thou art an Apollo—or rather, referring to thy want of legs, half 
an Apollo—that is, a demi-god. (Cluck, cluck ) Sweet is thy lyre, friend Dux.” 

“ Fair words, master; I'm no liar,” cried old Tom. ‘ Clap a stopper on your 
tongue, or you'll get into disgrace.” 

“ Ubi lapsus quid feci,” exclaimed the Domine. “I spoke of thy musical 
tongue : and, furthermore, I spoke alle—gori—cal—ly.” 

«“ [ know a man lies with his tongue, as well as you do, old chap; but as for 
telling a hell of a (something) lie, as you states, I say, I never did,” rejoined old 
baa play se nage onig ms pe appearance of a fray ; and in spite of follow them. Unluckily, hewever, they are nut quite so original as they imagine 

a There was one Diogenes before them, a Greek, famous for his bon-mots, who had 

Young Tom, who wished, as he termed it, to kick up @ shindy, prevailed upon | studi Cdeitidn We Wedeiais tor Ws teedit. eat tase aS ew 
them to make friends, which they did, shaking hands for neatly five minutes | ie Noe soe . pid e - yread, an vg erred any other body's wile to 
When this was ended, I again entreated the Deminie not to drink any more, but | "'*°"" * ot but that the Pere Enfantin has made some notable improvements in 
: a , the means of indulging these propensities, which would entitle bin to the praise 
* obs ae replied the Domine ; ‘the liquor hath mounted into thy pete ny eres if Woke teas orders of the chureh had not precede: him in the 
brain, and thou wouldst rebuke thy master and preceptor. Betake thee to thy order of time. ell, then, to return to our revenons 4 nos moutons,— marriage 
4 has at least two fair-weather days, (for that is the point from which we started,) 
-— opt iene oS Oe ee ae oe llent tutor to retire for the | #4 it has many “ points of husbandry " about it, more than are popularly credited 

[‘The affectionate pupil here prevailed on his excellent tutor to retire for the | (7) cethdein pritve isis; T firgat Wikoret 6 alee Oe Peas fae: 
night.) ousiiiiaiact | which calls into question the joys of the bridal day,—* le plus beau jour de ma 
MARRIAGE | wie.” To that jeu d’esprit it is enough to reply, if reply be necessary, that the 

; . miseries of the marriage ceremony, there displayed, are local, accidental, and 
“* Nous sommes ici en liberte, nul ne parle ceans, pour scandaliser, mais pour edifier | extrinsic, that they are beneath the consideration of any bold enough to commit 
et corriger, s'il est bosoin.”—Moven DE Parvenin. | matrimony,—and, lastly, that I never heard of any one who had been prevented 

Decidedly there is something to admire in matrimony, and I am glad of | from taking a wife by the representation of the piece in question. C'est fort 
it; fur, to let the reader into @ secret, I honour matrimony, and have a sneak- } bon a dire ; but, all that notwithstanding, if marriage could be limited to this one 
ing kindness for wives in general But don’t run away with Tom Sheri- | day, the clergy would bave so much to do in bringing folks together, that bury- 
dan’s jest, and imagine I am in unlawful love with * other men’s wives,” though | ing the dead must be left entirely to the undertakers 
for the present, I am without one of ny own. Let the charitable world, there- |. But if matrimony be, definitively, a good spec, much must still be determined 
fore, suppose, for a moment, and till I have the opportunity for explaining my | by the choice of a wife: moralists, indeed, are unanimous upon this point, and 
meaning more, that I intend wives in posse, not in esse ; wives abstract and spe- | [ am quite of their opinion—saptunt et mecum sentiunt. ‘The happiness of a 
eulative, not wives positive (I hate a positive wife) and material. For a taste | man’s life does really depend, in nu common degree, upon the skill with which 
so orthodox and uncommun, gvod reasons should be given; and | am not with- | his associates select their helpmates: and nothing can show the perversity of the 
out some, which I think will pass muster, if you have leisure, sir, or madam, or | actual generation, and the genera! derangement of morals, in a more striking 
miss, to peruse them. First, then, you must know that my mother was a wife ; | light, than the prevalent indifference in this particular. By heavens, there is 
and she was a most loved and loveable woman. But more than that, if she had | no end of the mischief brought upon society, by the cold, selfish, arid, narrow, 
not been a wife, she would have lost her fair name, and | should have been | materialism of modern philosophy! Oh! ye noble and generous youths; ye whu 

| 
| 


amusing. Longe fuge, cut without mercy, and leave them, as they deserve, to 
their moral agents, their tracts or their tent stitch. 
ease in which, ** Parlardi donna non fé mai grao dunno,” for of all the bores 
that ever intested the domestic hearth, and turned the genial milk of human | 
kindness to vinegar, “there is nothing half so sour in life’’ as your genuine self- | 
conceited, dictaturia! saint of the feminine gender. 
Now, as Pompey has it, “* here be truths,""—truths, which the flippant raillers 
at matrimony might advantageously perpend ; truths, which the enlightened fol- 
lowers of St Simon have unaccountably overlooked. Those philosophers, by-the- 
bye, are a marvellous proper set of public instructors; and will, one of these days, 





gunus a very pretty farm of some two hundred acres, which was entailed on my 
father’s heirs male, lawfully begotten--two losses by the bye, for which, let the 
St. Simonians say what they please, neither she nor | would have been much 
the better. 


paternal despotism. now concocting forregenerated Europe by the much vaunted 
education systems of Austria and Russia, study Kant, nocturna ef diurna manu, 
plunge deep into the Cimmerian darkness of Gerinan metaphysics. Burn your 

I cannot but think one foot of land (out of a churchyard) is wortha whole yard | Lockes and your Bacons, look for divine perfection at the tip of your noses, 
of the king's sword on my shoulder. Blessed, says the Proverb, are they whose | and above all things, see that your friends provide themselves with wives to your 
father’s are d d; and truly it is better to be the (legitimate) son of the own minds. I have thought upon this matter something more deeply than the 
veriest old Hunx upon 'Change, than to be the unavowable offspring of the greatest | common ; and you may safely take it on my word, that there is no more eufficing 
hero in the red book, who would leave one to starve. I Jaud, therefore, matri- | reason for a dead cut, than that a mat professing to be our friend, should marry 
mony upon the most solid grounds, and maintain folis viribus, and jusgu au feu | a slut, a vixen, a despise: of the creature comforts, or an inhospitable niggard 
exclusivement, as Rabelais justly observes, that the author of the “ Empire of | The oldest friendships (we may daily observe the fact) give way before matri- 
the Nairs,” is no better than one of the wicked, for recommending that property | mony, when there is any thing anti-pathetic between madam and the companion 
should descend from mother to daughter, in order that there may be no such | uf the husband's youth. On the other hand, there are no friendships so solid 
animals in society, as estated gentlemen, or cuckolds. Without the first of | and durable, and so thoroughly agreeable to all parties, as those on which a per- 
these, we should have no corn laws, which every body knows are the main stay | fect understanding prevails in the triple alliance. Of what use, indeed, is friend- 





6f Biltish prosperity; and with the second, heaven would want some of its | ship, but to lighten the load of life, by partaking its cares! and in no instance | 


surest tenants ; and April showers, no longer a passport to paradise, be good for | is this inore conspicuous, than in the facility with which the fardel of matrimony 

nothing but to bring forth May flowers. | is borne, where it is so divided. Alone and unassisted, what husband is there 
Then again, as to my opinion of matrimuny—I ama good Protestant, and defy | who will not agree with the Italian poet, 

the Pope and all his works; I cannot, therefore, sympathize with those grave Che catena, fratello, di mogliera, 

doctors, who hold wives to have been given to man, as a preparation for Far un Zucchero sembrare |a galera.* 

purgatory ; and who, on that score, believe it infra dignitatem in a priest to 

entertain such a useless domestic. Neither will | credit the blasphemy of Ma- | 

chiavelli's Belphegor, who, in his quality of devil, (that is Belphegor, and not | semeeen light and as golden, as if it had been worked at Venice 

Machiavelli,) is, of course, no better than a common liar. But] have a better | : 

reason still to allege in exctise, (observe,[ beseech you, the demos of this cli- 

max,) I like to dine well. Now, though nothing in married life can approach 

the refinement, the luxury, the elegance of a bachelor’s snug dinner, when a 


aa 


of the Triangles 


of the theatres, major, minor, and minim, (1 never could sleep in a side box,)and , did you never freeze under her ladyshap 


| than the unfortunate husband 


benefit society enormously by their doctrines, if ever they can persuade people to | 


But when his fratello comes to his assistance, and consents to form a part of | 
| that datson, so happily termed in Italy, a * triangolo equilatero,” the chain be- | 
Shade of the 
immortal Canning, in what profound ignorance didst thou compose thy “ Loves 
This, however, isa mystery; and a mystery which it is 
| the less necessary here to explain, because in propounding my doctrine | had no 


® glacial demeanour, durmng a long meal 


Infinite, therefore, are my obligations occupied by her in incessant endeavours to make you feel yourself an wowelcome 
| guest 
' 


Heaven knows how successful such endeavours ever are! It takes an 
extra bottle of port at least to forget them, when at length the ladies have with- 
drawn. But then, on the other hand, the best intentions are of no avail, if « wo- 
man cannot provide a comfortable repast for her hoshand'’s friend. There are, ! 
know, those who will take the smile and the hearty welcome of a pair of bright 
eyes, as an excuse lor cold meat, or an ill-dressed enrrés , but you, my dear rea 
der, are not such a spooney. Remember, then, that ignorance, m such a case, 
is A positive crime, and act accordingly 


In the estimation of a proper wife for a friend, there is one particular of mach 


| importance ; but, alas! that is aot within our mastery to « ontrol, inasmuch as it 


cannot be determined 4 priors, It is however decisive as to the egreeatulity of 
aboure. If your friend's wife should chance to turn out © a epecim! breeder,” 
never look more for comfortable quarters in that quarter Not to mention the 
noise and verations, without end, of bursery maids and their brats hospitality 
is sure to suffer continual interruptions from lyings-im, and from cradle fewers 
Every month you will be certain, in secking your friend towards six o’eloc k. to 
find the knocker ted up for weasles, ora whooping cough, a scarlet fever, or a 
fit of the worms; aud then, the house in such a disorder! and the lady is too 
uneasy to receive her husband's friends. These intern: pions are, at the year's 
end, a serious discount vpon life; tut unfortunately, as I say, there is no fore 

seeing the case. All that a discreet friend ean do im the matter, when such ap 
unlucky card turns up, is gradually to drop all intimacy, to put the family out of 
hie calculations of the chances, or, as the French call it, ** la fortune du pot,” and 
to place his affections on some one, better fitted for the functious of friendship, 
Here, alas! Lamcut short ina very promising 
subject, by having arrived at the ultima thule of my paper; but to an intelligent 
reader, @ word will suffice; and he will, on the data already set forth, be readily 
able to “* guess the rest.” Let him, then, act upon his new knowledge forth 

with, Hippocrates has wel! observed, that life is short, and ut sheuld never be 
forgotten that, ‘al n'y @ port de tems plus perdu pour le plassr de la wie, que ce 
(ua qua ment apres la mori.”’* 

* Rosseau—La Reine Fantastique. 
—~—>—. 


SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MEDICAL 
TRAVELLER. 


{It has been justly remarked, by an accomplished Edinburgh Professor, him- 
self one of the most successful chroniclers of the day, that the practice of me- 
dicine is amine full of interesting and important matter, highly valuable to the 
periodical writer, but hitherto little explored by him. ‘The imeidents related in 
the ensuing pages are gleaned from the writer's own practice, and are entirely 
founded in fact; although in narrating them he has #« ropulously endeavoured 
to avoid fixing the entity of the parties, in all instances where his doing socould 


This is not merely the | have been in any way construed into a Lreach of professional confidence — New 
Monthly Magazine | 
No. I—THE GODDESS OF REASON 
Jt wae towards the close of the day, in the summer of the year 18 which 


| | passed at Naples, that | was requested by a British merchant residing in that 
| city to visit the master of a vessel consigned to him, who had been attacked with 
indisposition. The day was suliry hot, accompanied by the seiroceo whieh 
passes over from the burning sands of Africa, bearing with it numberless #aline 
| and acrid particles, which occasioned the most oppressive and uneasy sensations, 
towards its close, however, a breeze had sprung up from the land, whieh rendered 
the air somewhat cooler, though it occasioned but littl 
| blue, and tideless waters of the bay. The prospect at thie moment, as | rede 
| slowly along the Ohinja, was so delightful. that, | fear, no deseription.] could 
| give would do justice ton. The broad disk of the sun was just sinking into the 
| wave, and exhibited, in mellowed and harmunious traits, the different features 
| of the prospect, gilding with its last rays the dark outline of the Castle of St 
| Elmo, which crowns the suimtmitof the bigh amphitheatre of bille surrounding 
| the city, and which are themselves surmounted in the distance by the enow 
| capped heads of the Apennines. From the castle and down tothe Chinja, the 
} precipitous descent was covered with vineyards and orangeries, which afforded a 
| delicate and perfect relief to the town which repowed beneath them. — In front of 
the Chiaja, and extending ite whole length, were the the gardens of the Villa 
Reale, laid out with the most exquisite taste, and exhibiting in their walks won 
of the must splendid specimens of ancient sculpture; such as the celebrated 
group of the Toro Farnese, which represeuts Aimphion and Zethus, the sous of 
Lycus, King of Thebes, tying Dirce by the hair of her head to the borne of a 
| bull. And lastly came the Bay itself, extending, with its broad, glassy, mod trans 
| parent surface, fora circuit of thirty miles, bound in on the right by the promentory 
of Pausilippo, on which stands the wild tomb of the poet Virgi!, and on the left by 
the promontory of Sorrento, anciently called Sy rentum, from ite enchanting aitua- 
tion, where stands, built upon a cliff, the paternal mansion of another celebrated 
| poet, Torquato Tasso; whilst in the centre, and about midway between the two 
promontories, rose the huge island of Caprea, which acted hike an enormous mole, 
breaking the force of the sea, rendering this large portion of the Mediterranean as 
tranquil and placid as the waters of the Lago Meggiore Even mght,—that anble 
and constant mantle with which the Omuipotent has so wisely enveloped the 
gorgeous beauties of nature,—even wight failed, in thie imstance, to hide the 
| beautiful scene, for the dusky red column of smoke, which arose during the day 


agitation of the clear, 





are to form the é/tfe of the next thirty years, and to bring in the millennium of | from the crater of Vesuvius, was changed by the coming darkness to a bright 


and beautiful eolumn of living fire, which performed the part of a noctorual evn, 
| and kept the splendid panorama at its feet in a state of a Cunstants lumination 
Weill might the bard of ** Memory" exclaim,— 


'* This region, surely, is not of the earth’ 
Was it not dropped from heaven’ Nota grove, 
Citron. or pine, or cedar; not a grot. 
Sea-worn aud mantied with the gadding vine, 
But breathe enchantment.” 

It is a trite but @ true observation, that the contemplation of nature, onder 
favourable circumstances, cepecially beneath the sunny skies aud the soft atmos 
phere of the South, has a tendency to wake us love the species of which we 
| forin a part, and for which this beantifal world itself was created ; and still fer- 
| ther to draw the mind from 
« Nature up to Nature's God.” 


Nor were these thoughts wanting vpon the present occasion. Whew I reflected 
upon man—upon his great powers and endowmenta—I did, indeed, regard bin 
as the brightest and most perfect emanation of the Eternal Mind. Alas! hew 
soon was! to behold an instance of the deep degradation and perversity of our 
common nature ! 

I had alighted at the inn, which was a common pot-house, tn the outskirts of 
the city, and was leaving it, after having prescribed for my patient and ascer 


house, tbat a poor woman, who was without money end friends, and whom be 
believed to be of English extraction, was dying in 4 loft over the stable I in- 
stantly requested to be led to her, and with great difficulty ascended into the old 
and ruinous loft where she lay. I found ber lying upon some straw in the cor- 

















bachelor really understands the thing well, yet this is rarely the case; and th 
fare is su very detestable when it isnot!!! Reader, dear, did you ever dine i 
the Temple, on meat cooked at a tavern,—the soup, essence of dish-clonts an 
dirty plates; the fish fried to a cinder; the melted butter fit only for a poultice 
and every thing as cold as if it had been dressed for the table of Alexander th 
great? 
something 
Malthus and clubhouses contemporaries ! 
rity, what a cursed state of existence was that of Celeb's in search of a dinner 
Do you remember poor Colonel Hanger riding up and down St. James’s-stree 


on his little pony, with his shilalagh bolt upright in his hand, his signal ef dis- 
tress, which was never doused till he had obtained the much desired invitation 


for the day! Methinks I see him now, as he sat pausing opposite Hoby's sho 


his poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling down both sides of the street, in search of 
some one in want of a companion, and disposed to give a bottle and a rump-steak 
Alas! that he should so often 
have had his telegraph still at work, when the sun had sunk in splendor, deep 


for a friend's valuable services in that capacity 


behind Brookes’! I have not yet myself forgotten, what a melanchuly thing 


was in those times, returning eastward to law and mutton-chops, after @ fruitless 
voyage of discovery of Hyde Park, undertaken in search of an Amphitryon. In 
these days of intellect, it is true, a bachelor is better off. No more cheap aad 


nasties, now, for the Celebses. They may dine like gentlemen at the Litera 
Union, or at the Alfred, for less than it cost us, of the last generation, to dis 


i n, P d t 1 send w h 3 . oft, that she might end her davsa ! 

ike a dog If, then, Providence should send a rich widow in their way, OF @/ 1, be thought of, except, indeed, the person invited to it has absolutely no din- | *”’ . es ing. though now and then she was shaken with @ 

willing, wishing heiress, well and good ; but if not, they may afford to be patient rently unconscious of every thing 1g 2 het with difieciey, in enn- 
S etuthe Ghee " ee 4 » on ‘ “ at mvaleion. durin hich she gave utterance (but wi fic aity, of 

and study the principles of population ever their coffee, without thinking of a * To him who's link’d, poor man, t’a wife, slight convelsion, daring wine? outh) to the wildest and most delirious e1- 

halter. After ali, however, the club is but a pis aller, a succedaneum ; in the The hulks will seem a sugar’d life sequence of the distortion of her mo ) 


If you ever did, you will know —feelingly know—that a wife is good for 
Was it not, indeed, a special intervention of providence that made 
Before the ¢lub was brought to matu- 


| such matter in my thoughts, but supposed every thing to be conducted on the | 
° square, and as they say, above board, between the high contracting parties 
® | Whenever you perceive your friend on the point of perpetrating matrimony, if 
4 | you are a moral man, you will watch his proceedings narrowly, and step, if need 
* | be, manfully between him and his destiny 
©! In the first place, —but yoo know all about Malthus, and J need not read you 
a chapter from this book Love and cottage are very fine things in a romance, 
but before you suffer a friend to embark on such a speculation, take good care to 
satisfy yourself that the cottage will hold a spare bed, aud that there is a suffi- 
cient cellar for a good stowage of claret and champagne. Remember that, 
sooner or later, your friend will inevitably repent of having married a beggar ; 
and then, be will be the first to upbraid you, for having stood by indifferently, 
when he was acting so foolish apart. Insoch a case, besides, if you suffer your 
P: | friend to run to ruin, when you might have prevented it by a little innocent rail- 
lery, or, better still, by adroitly bringing the affair to a quarrel, I don't exactly 
see how you can reconcile it to your conscience to break with the husband, when 
he comes (as come he must) to borrow money for his wife's lying-in Perhaps 
| you will say this is an extravagant hypothesis: and I admit that there are few 
| friendships which justify such an attempt on a man's purse ; but, without push- 
ing matters to this extremity, itis sufficient that an improdent connexion may 
stint your friend's hospitality; or, worse still, restrict it to the offer of a share 
| of a shoulder of mutton! When you consider how few are the good dinners. 
TY | which even the longest life affords to suffering humanity, you will at once per- 
ceive all the atrocity of such a position 


ner; the humanity of one of the ostlers had induced him to throw an old horee- 
cloth over ber, but in her struggles it had become displaced, and | perceived that 
she was habited in a rich but faded and disfigured dress of purple velvet, Her 
| legs were enormously swollen, and the sandals of her shoes were literally harved 
lin the flesh, the blackness ef mortification, from impeded circulation, being as- 
| tually vieible through the thin silk stockings whieh covered them 
She bad been stricken with a coup-de-soleil, which is somewhat eumilar im ite 
effects to appopleay ; the left angle of the mouth was drawn down for neatly an 
inch, and two artificial teeth hung suspended by 4 wire, and were driven to & 
level with the lips by each painful expiration of air. The eye-brows were also 
artificial, and one of them had been removed by the hot perspiration which rolled 
from ber brow, and now lay directly across instead of shove the eye; the cheeks 
too weré painted, and the perspiration, in passing down, had pecs channele 
throagh the paint, which gave her the appearance of a paunted Indian savage 
But | will not pursue this disgusting and hamiliating picture #”y further. suffiee 
it to say, that a sight so revolting to humanity never before met my eyes. A 
moment's examination satisfied me that this onhappy — was in a meribund 
state, and past all the resources of my art; my principal duty, therefore, was to 
smooth her painful passage from this world Her condition woold not admit of 
her being removed to a proper apartment, and it was in vain that I sought to 
learn from those around her any thing of her connexions She bad been fousd 
by the humane ostler, to whom I have already alluded, lying upon a heap of 
lirt in the stable-yard, evidently in 4 dying state, and was removed by him tothe 
She herself lay appa 


| 
| 
tained that bis ailment was trifling, when I was informed, by the mamter of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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pressions. Once, while! 

prehend my question, when I asked ber name and if she bad any friends, for ber 
eye appeared to brighten, and her face, which was already stamped with the 
signet of death, showed a gleam of consciousness. She spoke in French, and 





— — - ; ———————$——$——— 
was holding ber head, 1 thought she seemed to com- | the top of the tower, we had under us an abyes of two hundred feet. At the 


bottom a ditch, commanded on the opposite side by a very high wall, which it was 
necessary toclimb over. We were alone—without implements or materials 
—watched every moment of the day and night, overlooked, besides by multi- 


April 12, 


strength, rendered them too great an overmatch for me; neither could I glide 
away by stealth, and get to a distance from them; their duties were to accom. 
| pany me, and watch sedulously my most trifling motions. I had no chance byt 
by « bold stroke, which might throw them off their guard, and give me a mo. 


! 


said, in broken and hollow accents, “I1—I am the Goddess of Reason; letevery | tude of sentinels, who surrounded the Bastille, and appeared completely to mentary start while they recovered their surprise. I addressed the serjeant with con- 
lover of liberty worship me.” In a moment after this her head fell back, and | invest it.” 


she was a corpse. 
“ Oh Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy name |" 


How often bas thy altar been defiled by wild and unbridled license, which has } 


assumed thy form and attributes! Behold another hapless victim to its exces- 
ses' Yes, the unhappy being whose death I have described, was drawn into the 
vortex, and swept from the earth, by that whirlwind of destruction which com- 
menced in the French RKevolution—whick burst upon the world to mar the 
majesty of nature, and render it a stage for strife, and the seat of human misery 
At the close of the scene I have described above, I left the house, and proceed- 
ed to the residence of Mr. G the worthy vice-consul at Naples, with a view 
to procure Christian burial for the unhappy deceased , and it was from him and 
others that I collected the following ineidents of ber life :— 

* Lady . the daughter of a ducal house, and connected with the vene- 
rable head of the church, and the then first commoner of Engiand, left her coun- 
try under the care of a maiden aunt, for the purpose of residing a short time in 
Paris. This was about the beginning of the year 1789, and just at the period 
when the subtle successors of Voltaire were engaged in spreading their 
revolutionary doctrines. It is weil known that these men availed them- 
selves largely of female influence; and hence we find, from the Baroness 








de Stael downwards, that there were few women who failed to figure in the | 


various cabals of the day. The aunt of Lady , in particolar, was a woman 
of strong passions and weak principles, and it was no wonder, therefore, that she 
quickly became an advocate for liberty, equality, the rights of men, universal 
henevolence, and the majesty of the people 

Her house was the principal rendezvous for the revolutionary leaders, where 
Condorcet, Mirabeau, Abbé Sieyes, and still later, the two Robespierres and 





surprising, under these circumstances, that the uninformed and romantic mind of 


« gir) of seventeen should become vitiated, and should imbibe the puison so liber. | 


ally spread before her. The elder Robespierre soon discovered that she would 
be an apt instrument for his designs, and an acceptable victim to bis lust: he 
therefore applied himself, with all the sophistry which he possessed, to wean her 
affections from a young nobleman to whom she was betrothed in England, and to 
destroy the last remnants of her virtuous principles; the contest was unequal 
—all around her spoke the language of the arch-deceiver. 

Reason, as it was called, and sophistry, triumphed over religion and virtue ; 
and when, a short time afterwards, her aunt died from the effects of a brain fever, 
brought on by the indulgence of her passions, Lady ——— resisted the im- 
portunities of her friends to return to England, and ultimately sought a shelter 
from them in the arma of the arch fiend. Will it be credited '—the noble, 
accomplished, beautiful Lady — actually united herself to Maximilian 
Robespierre by the republican ceremony then in vogue of dancing unclad round 
the tree of liberty. 

The sequel of this unfortunate woman's story 1s soon told: she continued 
with Robespierre during the early part of his career, and even after he had for 
some time exercised supreme power, joining in all the wild excesses which marked 
this terrible period ef human history 

She identified herself with a party of women who were known by the name of 
Robespierre's Devotees, most of whom had been united to him by the same im- 
pious and indecent ceremony she herself had submitted to, and whom he had 
tutored to attend upon him at the Assembly and the Jacobin clubs for the pur- 





pose of applauding the different sentiments to which he gave utterance,—a | 


scheme to which he owed much of bis early popularity, as the galleries readily 
followed the impulse which was given to them. Repeatedly, also, was she seen 
with the other devotees dancing farandoles round the permanent guillotine, in 
mockery of the myriads of victims sacrificed by the munsters whu made liberty 


and reason the watchwords for their crimes, and whose single enormities, such as | 


chaining an affectionate wife to the guillotine where her husband was executed, 


because she presumed to implore pardon for him, wuuld alone have handed them | momentary sensation of regret at not being able to carry away our rope ladder, | 


down to the execrations of posterity. 
It was Lady ——=, also, who personated, almost in a state of nudity, the 





Goddess of Reason at the impious féte given by Robespierre for the worship of | 


* Reason,” aud hence the expressions which | have stated as falling from her 
dying lips. 

Ultimately this unhappy woman eloped from Paris with an Italian Count, to 
whom she was married at Naples in the Roman Catholic ritual, and who deserted 
her as soon as he had secured the little property which remained to her. Her 
noble relatives in England had, as may be supposed, totally given her up; and 
she continued, dwring the rest of her life, to indulge in every species of excess, 


until it closed in the scene which I have described. I shall leave my readers to | 


draw the moral from what I have related. <A beautiful, nobly connected, and 

accomplished girl, changed by circumstances into the fearful character | have 

described, and dying almost on a dunghuil, in a foreign land, and with appearances 
too frightful to contemplate, Again I say, 

“Oh, Liberty | what crimes have been committed in thy name!” 

—_—_ 
EXTRAORDINARY IMPRISONMENT. 
Memoirs of Henry Masers De Latude, who was confined, during Thirty-five Years 
in the different State Prisons of France. Arranged from the Original Docu- 


ments by M. Thiery. Published in France in 1790, and now first translated | 


into English, by John William Caleraft. Dublin, 1834 

This work, as the title-page explains, was originally published in France in 
1790. Snatches of the extraordinary history of the hero, who is here his own 
historian, had reached England from time to time, and found their way into the 
newspapers; but this is the first time that the connected narrative has been 
published in our language. The story is so marvellous, that we are surprised it 
was permitted to remain for so many years in obscurity ; but the breaking up of 
the Bastille developed such a number of similar statements of suffering, that 
probably Latude's case escaped particular attention in the mass of misery of 
which it formed an item. 

M. De Latude was for thirty-five years a close prisoner in the state prisons of 
France ; nor did his misfortunes teminate there ; he was manacled, and ill-treated 
in every conceivable way, his persecutors appeared to delight in tortaring him by 
exciting hopes of release, and then plunging him into worse calamities than be- 
fore. ‘The reader will naturally inquire what M. Latude had done to deserve 
this almost unexampled cruelty, which not only cost the country a large sum of 


money,” but seemed to be taken up by successive ministries as if it were an | he was taken again at Amsterdam, through the connivance of the Dutch go- | that this prison was more horrible than even the Bastille. 


affair of the utmost importance to keep bim in his dungeon. We confess we 
are not able to answer the question. According to his own account he was a 
remarkably innocent person , but for the sake of human nature we are anxious 
to believe that there must have been some cause, greater than that which he has 
revealed, for euch continued and inexorable despotism 

It appears that at the age of twenty-three he found himself in Paris unem- 
ployed. His father, the Marquess De Latude, had placed him under the charge 


of the commandant of engineers at Bergen Op Zoom, but the peace of 1748 | 


threw him out of that pursuit, and he then went to Paris to study mathematics 
At that time, the imperious Marchioness De Pompadour governed France; her 
will was sovereign authority, She was universally hated, and a thousand pro- 
jeets were afloat for her destruction. It, therefore, became necessary, on her 
part, to exercise not only the utmost vigilance, but to make terrible examples of 
her enemies. Young Latude knew all this, and, thirsting for a foolish fame, he 
contemplated a plan, not to rid the country of this tyrannical woman, but to 
ingratiate himself in her favour. He forged a letter containing some harmless 
powder, and put it into the post-office ; he then sought an interview with her, 
and pretended that he had discovered a plot against her life. The Marchioness 
affected to thank him for his zeal, and even offered him presents. He went 


away filled with exultation, but in a few days he was arrested, and conveyed to | 


the Bastille. After having been kept in that loathsome prison for some time, he 


was tranferred to the Castle of Vincennes. Here, however he hada pleasant 


room, and was so far comparatively well treated, but he resolved to escape, and, | 


observing that an Abbe was in the habit of walking daily in one of the gardens, 
he took an opportunity of evading his turnkeys, and affecting to run in search 
of the Abbé, deceived his sentinels, and got safe off into the fields. He 
immediately went to Paris, but his evil genius, that appears to have haunted 
him on all occasions, prompted him to memorialize the King, apologizing 
for the fault he committed towards Madame Pompadour, and praying for the royal 
merey. The answer was an arrest , he was seized and re-conducted to the Bas- 
tille. His treatment now was extremely cruel, and, could scarcely have been 
endured, had he not the consolation of having a fellow prisoner confined in the 
same room with him. Undismayed by his misfortunes, he meditated his escape 
from the Bastille, which appeared absolutely impossible of accomplishment. The 
difficulties were apparently insurmountabie 


tille by the gates 


. Every physical obstacle was united to render that impracti- 
cable 


There remained no alternative, bot to attempt the air. In our chamber 
was a chimney, the tannel of which came out on the summit of the tower; bot, 
like a n the Bastille, it was filled with iron gratings, which in several 
places scarcely allowed a free passage to the smoke 


Supposing we arrived at 
— 
* Un one cecasion it cost the government to retake him, after he had effected his 
escape into Holland, no less a sum than 9000/, 


| Extravagant as this notion was, he proceeded to erercise his ingenuity upon the 
| means of carrying it into effect His first object was to discover a place to se- 
crete his implements, and this he found heneath the floor, having made such 
acute observations as convinced him that there was an interval between the floor- 
\ing of his apartment and the ceiling of the room below. The expedients now 
resorted to were extraordinary. He sbarpened two iron hooks belonging to a 
table, and converted the steel of a tinder-box into a sort of penknife; with 
these instruments he and bis companion proceeded to wrench away the iron 
grating from the chimney. It was painful and laborious, and occupied them six 
months. The next thing was to make a wooden ladder, which they effected 
with equal skill; and next a rope ladder, which they made by unravelling all 
their linen, &c. The application of this rope ladder is somewhat appalling even 
to think of 
“The upper part of the building of the Bastille projects over the wall three 
or four feet. this would necessarily occasion our ladder to wave and swing about 
as we caine down it, enough to turn the strongest head. To obviate this, and 
prevent our falling and being dashed to pieces in the descent, we made a second 
rope, three hundred and sixty feet long. to steady the person first descending. 
This rope was to be reeved through a kind of double block without sheaves, lest 
it should become jammed, or fixed between the sides and the wheel, and thus 
keep us suspended in the air, instead of assisting our descent.” 
Other ropes were made, which engrossed them eighteen months, yet their la- 
bour was still incomplete : they wanted instruments by which they could make 
their way, when they reached the ditch, through the wall into the Porte St. An- 
| toine. These they soon supplied; and now every thing was ready for the fear- 
: ful experiment 


| 


us in forthe night. I ascended the chimney first: I had the rheumatism in my 
| left arin, but I thought little of the pain, for I soon experienced one much more 
severe. I had taken none of the precautions used by the chimney sweepers : J 
was nearly choked by the soot; and having no leathern guards on my knees and 
elbows, they soon became so excoriated, and the blood ran down on my legs 
and bands. In this state I arrived at the top of the chimney. As soon as] 
got there I let down a ball of twine with which I had provided myself. D’Alegre 
attached to this the end of the rope to which our portmanteau was fastened | 
drew it up, untied it, and threw it on the platform of the Bastile. In the same 
way we hoisted up the wooden ladder, the two iron bars, and all our other arti 
| cles; we finished by the ladder of ropes, the end of which I allowed to hang 
| down, to aid D'Alegre in getting up, whilst I held the upper part by means of a 
| large wooden peg which we had prepared on purpose. I passed it through the 
ropes, and placed it across the funnel of thecbimney. By these means my com- 
| panion mounted much more easily than I had done. I then came down from the 
top of the chimney, where I had heen in a very painful position, and both of us 
stood on the platform of the Baastile. 
| We now arranged all our different articles: we began by making a coil of 
our rope ladder, of about four feet diameter; we rolled it to the tower called 
La Tour du Treson, which appeared the most favourable for our descent. We 


| fastened one end of the ladder to a piece of cannon, and lowered it gentiy down | 
| the wall. ‘Then we fastend the block, and passed the rope of 360 feet through | 


| it: this rope I tied firmly round my body, and D'Alegre slackened it slowly as I 


went down. Notwithstanding this precaution, I swang fearfully about in the air, | 


| atevery step I made. The mere remembrance of my situation makes me shud- 
der. At length I landed safely in the ditch, aud D’Alegre immediately lowered 
| the portmanteau and all our other effects. I fortunately found a dry spot, higher 
than the water which filled the ditch, and there 1 placed them. My companion 
then followed my example, and descended without accident, but he had an ad- 
| vantage over me, for I held the ladder with all my strength, and greatly prevented 
its swinging 
| When we both found ourselves safe in the bottom of the ditch, we felt a 
and other implemenuts—rare and precious monuments of what human industry 
and exertion can achieve, when inspired by the love of liberty 
“Tt did not rain, and we heard the sentinel marching up and down, at about 
| six toises’ distance ; we were, therefore, forced to give up our plan of escaping 
| by the parapet and the governor's garden, and resolved to use our iron bars. We 
crossed the ditch of the Bastile, straight over to the wall which divides it from 
that of the Porte St. Antoine, and went to work sturdily. Just at this point 
there was a small ditch of about six feet broad, and a foot and a half deep, 
! which increased the depth of the water accordingly. Elsewhere it reached up 
| to our middles, and here to our armpits. It had thawed only for a few days, 
and thare was still floating ice in the water. We continued there nine hours, 
| exhausted with fatigue and benumbed by the cold. We had scarcely begun our 
work, when I saw, about twelve feet over our heads, a patrole major, whose lan- 
thorn exactly cast a light over the place we were in. We had no alternative but 
| to put our heads under water as he passed, and this occurred several times during 
| the night. 

‘At length, after nine hours of incessant alarm and exertion, after having 
| worked out the stones one by one, we succeeded in making, in a wall of four 
feet and a half thick, a hole sufficiently wide, and we Loth crept through. We 
| were already giving way to our transport, when we fell into a danger we had not 
| foreseen, and which had nearly proved fatal to us. In crossing the Fossé St 
Antoine, to get into the road to Bercy, we fell intothe Aqueduct. This Aque- 
duct had ten feet of water over our heads, and two feet of mud at the bottom. 

which prevented our walking through to the opposite side, although it was only 
| six feet across. D'Alegre fell on me, and nearly threw me down. Had that 
| misfortune happened, we were lost; for neither of us possessed strength enough 
| to get up again, and we must have been smothered. Finding myself laid hold 

of by D'Alegre, I gave him a violent blow with my. fist, which made him let me 
go; at the same instant, throwing myself forward, I got out of the Aqueduct. I 
| then felt for D'Alegre, and, seizing hold of his hair, drew him to my side. We 

were soon out of the Fossé, and, just as the clock struck five, found ourselves on 
| the high road.” 

This is little short of a miracle; but we believe there is no doubt of its 

truth: the rope and wooden ladders were discovered, after the taking of the 
| Bastille, in a secret closet, with a declaration of the Maire attached to them, 
| corroborating the circumstance. 
Warned by experience, Latude prepared to leave France, his companion 
taking one road and he another. After many escapes and privations, however, 


vernment, and brought back to the Bastille. He was now treated with greater 
rigour than before, cast into a dungeon with a few handfuls of straw, and sub- 
| jected to the most dreadful privations. It was in this place that, to fill the 
| horrible void of solitude, he tamed some rats, and contrived to convert a branch 
| of elder that he found amongst his straw into a flageolet! He also projected 

several plans for the improvement of different parts of the government, which ulti 
mately, through the intercession of friends, procured for him the privilege of 
| walking on the platform on the top of the Bastille. From this place he could 
see perfectly into the different apartments of the houses round the Bastille, and 
| discovering two young women at work in one of them. he attracted their atten- 
| tion; and, having with remarkable ingenuity contrived to make implements for 
| writing from the most unpropitious materials, using his blood for ink, he pre- 

pared a packet, containing a full memoir of the iniquitous marchioness, a history 
| of his own sufferings, and certain instructions to his friends. This packet he 


| 


flung into the street, and the young women took it up with signs of the interest 


' 
| they felt in his case. Three months and a half elapsed, however, without any 
| intelligence, except by daily signals of great animation, the purport of which he 
could pot understand. 

* At last, on the 18th of April, 1764, at a quarter past nine in the morning, 
I saw them approach the window, and display a rol] of paper, on which | read 
| distinctly the following words, in large characters— The Marchioness de Pompa- 
| dour died yesterday, April the 17th, 1764.” | 


Strict injunctions were issued to the officers of the Bastille to conceal the death | 
of the marchioness from the prisoner, and when it was discovered that Latude 
| was in possession of the fact—which he foolishly disclosed in a letter, demand- 
ing his release—he was condemned to new tortures. He appears to have 
wearied the Minister of Police, and other members of the government, with 
remonstrances and appeals, and to have exhibited irritation and intemperance 
which offended them. But how could it have been otherwise? His sufferings | 
| were almost without parallel, and the bitterness with which they filled him was | 
|} natural. Loaded with irons, he was again transferred to Vincennes. A dan- 
gerous illness followed, and the governor, who was a humane man, procured him | 
| acummodious apartment, and the privilege of walking in the garden. He soon 


| tempting his escape 
“On the 23d of November, 1765, I was walking in the garden, about four | 
o'clock in the afternoon ; the weather had been clear, but suddenly a dense fog 
| came on: the idea that it might favour my escape instantly presented itself to | 
| my imagination. I seized on it with transport: but how could I get rid of my 
constant keepers, and evade the sentries who guerded every passage’ I had 
two gaolers and a serjeant at my side, who never quitted me for a single second 
I could not engage with them; their arms, their number, and their physica! 


| We waited patiently till our supper was brought up, and the turnkeys locked | 
Herbert, were constantly engaged in disseminating their doctrines. It was not | 


“| thought,” exclaims Latode, “I saw the heavens expand themselves ’” 
He imagined that his persecvtions were now at an end; but he was mistaken. | length she devised a means of accomplishing that object. 


|} inyself along, supported by my attendant guards 


| awaited my approach. She saw me, and averted her eyes with ir 
© Tt was out of the question to think for a moment of escaping from the Bas- | turned this privilege to account—it suggested to him the thought of again at- | horror 


in vain to attempt a descr ption of this extatic mome: 
i 


| fidence, and made hin remark the thick fog which had so suddenly risen. ‘ How 
| do you find this weather,’ said]. ‘ Very bad, Sir,’ replied he. I rejoined on 
the instant, in a simple and collected tone, ‘ And I—I find % most excellent for 
an escape.’ Whilst speaking these words, 1 threw off with each of my el- 
, bows the two sentries who were by my side; | pushed the sergeant violently 
and fled 
* | passed close to a third sentry, who only perceived me when I had got be. 
yond him. The four were joined by others, and cried out lustily, * Seize him! 
seize him!" Atthese words the guards turned out, the windows flew open, the 
officers ran here and there, and every one repeated ‘Seize him! seize him '’ 
| It was impossible to escape. On the instant I conceived the idea of profiting by 
| this circumstance to force a passage through the crowd who were hastening to 
arrestme. I shouted out louder than the rest, ‘Seize him! seizehim!’ | 
tnade a motion with my hands conformable to my words. Al! were deceived by 
| this trick, and by the fog which favoured it: they imitated me, and ran and pur- 
| sued with me the fugitive I appeared to point out I got considerably in advance 
| of the rest, and had only a single pace further to pass over. I was already at 
| the extremity of the court; one sentinel only remained, but it was difficult to 
deceive him; for obviously the first person who presented himself would ap- 
pear suspicious, and it was his duty to arrest him. My calculation was too 
just; at the first cries of ‘Seize him !’ he placed himself in the middle of the 
| passage, which in that spot was very narrow ; and to complete my ill-luck, he 
knew me perfectly. His name was Chenu. As soon as I approached his post, 
| he intercepted my passage, calling out to me to stop, or he would run his 
| bayonet through my body. ‘ My dear Chenu,” said I to him, ‘ you are incapable 
| of such an action ; your orders are to urrest, but not to kil! me.’ I had slackened 
my pace, and came up to him slowl; ; as soon as] was close to him, I sprang 
upon his musquet; I wrenched it from him with such violence, that he was 
| thrown down in the struggle. I jumped over his body, flinging the musquet to 
| a distance of ten paces, lest he should fire it after me, and once more I achieved 
my liberty.” 

A man who possessed so much energy, courage, and perseverance, united to 
such ingenuity and talent, deserved his liberty ; but there was a waywardness in 
| his disposition that invariably thwarted his good fortune. He appeared to have 
| a penchant for difficulties, that always marred his prospects of success. He no 
| Sooner accomplished an object, than he adopted some step to deprive himself of 

its advantages. From Vincennes he made his way to Paris, to the house of the 

two young women, who had taken so ¢eep an interest in his fate ; but they were 
| poor, and he was an outcast. Inamixed mood of despair and false confidence, 

lie resolved to write to his personal enemy and persecutor, M. De Sartine, the 
Lieutenant of Police, offering to surrender his address, and promising implicit 
silence and obedience, if he would ensure him his liberty. The result may be 
anticipated. He was seized again, and again plunged into the dungeon of Vin- 
cennes. He was not aware that the intention of the minister was to confine 
| him in an oubliette, which literally means to forget him. An oubliette is a sub- 
| terranean dungeon, where the prisoner is suffered to drag on his existence, at 
the pleasure of the gaolers, and is ultimately either starved or put to death se- 
cretlv—in fact forgotten. This he afterwards discovered. In the meantime, 
his mind was still busy in inventing expedients to occupy his time, or accomplish 
his escape. One of his plans was to pierce the walls of the keep, which were 
five feet thick, and by this means, with the help of a long stick and written pa- 
pers, to hold up acommunication with the prisoners who were permitted, one 
by one, to walk in the yard beyond. ‘This design occupied him twenty-six 
months, but he finally achieved it. We must pass over the details of his suffer 
ings, and his plans during his imprisonment. which the reader's imagination will 
partially supply; his contrivances for writing were surprising, and his perseve- 
rance in availing himself of them, was still more wonderful. 

At length the wretched captive, after repeated applications, was informed 
that his liberty would be restored to him, but that the minister thought it expe- 
dient to accustom him by degrees to purer air, and that he should therefore first 
be removed toa convent of monks. ‘This leads us to an expressive illustration 
of the oblivion of close confinement. 

«| soon experienced the effects of M. de Rougemont’s instructions. The two 
exempts, when they entered the carriage, proceeded to bind me, and conducted 
us to Charenton. My companion in misfortune preserved more courage and 
composure thanT did. He told me he was a Swiss, fromthe Canton of Fri- 
bourg, and that hisname was Thorin He enquired the news, and, in the course 
of their replies, our keepers informed us that Louis the Fifteenth had died seven- 
teen months before!” 

This convent of Charenton turned out to bea lunatic asylum kept by monks; 
and the sufferings of the unfortunate Latude were increased by the new hor- 
ror of being confined amongst madmen. At length, through the intercession 
of some of the benevolent heads of the institution, the bounds of his prison 
were enlarged. 

Ile now mingled with the prisoners, many of whom were confined for offences 
of a personal and political nature, and were no more insane than their keepers. 
He soon made friends amongst them, and one of them, who had powerful means, 
interested his mother on behalf of Latude. The lady wrote in his favour to 
M. De St. Vigor, the comptroller of the Queen's household, and the result was 
an answer for which the victim was little prepared. M. De St. Vigor actually 
procured an order for his liberation ! 

* At length, then, I was free! I left Charenton the instant that the order ar- 
rived. Twas without hat or coat; my wardrobe consisted of a single pair of 
stockings and breeches, torn and full of holes; instead of shoes, | had on eld 
pair of slippers, which the brethren of charity had given me; a great coat I 
liad bought at Brussels in 1747, reduced to rottenness in the dungeons I had so 
long inhabited, and devoured by insects: this completed my equipment. 1] was 
without a penny in my pocket; without resources, acquaintances, or friends. — 
But I was regardless of all these circumstances: it was enough—I was free |” 
| How long was this dream of freedom to last? Poor Latude in the first pa- 
| roxysm of delight, overlooked the fact that the lettre de cachet which opened the 

gates of his prison also contained a sentence of banishment! He no sooner 

reached Paris than he was compelled, on the peril of his newly-found liberty, to 

take the road to Montagnac, the place to which he was exiled, and which, for 

private reasons, was the last he would have voluntarily chosen. But his mise- 

| ries did notend here. When he reached St. Breci, forty-three leagues from 
| Paris, he was again arrested in the King’s name. 

He was now sentenced to the Bicéire! 


| 


It is scarcely necessary to explain 


Latude shuddered 
when the name was pronounced. The miseries which he endured in thie 


| place are too shocking to allow us to refer to them indetail. Yet against all bis 
| calamities he bore up with a strong heart, and still persisted in writing and re- 
| monstrating whenever he found an opportunity. After repeated ineffectual at- 
tempts to excite attention, he prepared an elaborate memorial, which he bribed 
| a messenger tu deliver for him. The messenger, however, dropped the packet 
in the street. Fortunately a young female picked it up, and immediately con- 
ceived the design of fulfilling the purposes which it set forth. This heroic 
woman, whose name was Madame Legros, dedicated herself to the generous 
task of seeking to obtain the release of a man whoin she had never seen. Her 
husband also gave all the aid in his power. Day and night she was employed 
in soliciting interest on behalf of the victim: she denied herself even the com- 
| forts of life to enable her to prosecute her object. She waited on ministers and 
| ladies of the court, was not to be repulsed by coldness or threats, and although 

the obstacles that lay before her were of a nature to daunt the most masculine 
| mind, she resolved never to give up a design which seems to have inspired her 
| with more than human firmness and patience Ali those who had formerly pro- 
| fessed a sympathy for Latude shrank from Madame Legros, warning her that 
she was running herself into the most serious danger by interfeging on behalf of 
a person who was absolutely proscribed by the King. Still she persisted, and 
addressed herself to upwards of two hundred persons for aid and intercession ; 
but she was every where rejected with anger or empty promises. All! this time 
she had never seen Latude, being unable to obtain access to the Bicétre. At 


She interested the 
Abbé Legal to procure an order to see the prisoner: it was obtained, but for 
himself alone, and she could only have the gratification of seeing the prisoner 
cross the court on his way to the hall. She communicated to Latude that she 
would be amongst the crowd, and that he might know her by a branch of box 
which she should carry in her hand 


“The anticipated hour arrived ; two keepers, armed with huge clubs, opened, 
the wicket of my cell, and ordered me to follow them. My feelings overpower 62 
the feeble remains of my strength, my knees trembled, and I could scarcely gag 

And what was the sit: gation 


of my friend, my more than mother! Pale and breathless with anzir sty, she 


svolwntar 
She beheld a loathsome spectre, with haggard eyes, wrink! = dae, 
livid lips, and a long-neglected beard, which nearly concealed his fase and de- 


scended to his waist ; she saw me tottering with palsied ster #. and scantily 
covered with foul an wretched tatters. | arrived near the sp: st where she was 
standing; at firet my feeble sight, dazzled by the unwonte 4 drilliancy of day- 
light, refused to oid my wishes, and I was unable to dist nguish her, bat my 
heart soon guided my imperfect organs I saw, I flew towards her—I found 
myself pressed in her arms, and ovr tears mingled c spionsly together It is 
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cution.” but then, thinking to Me htm admired good eyes, &c. Kc. So far so good ; | had been taken, or were like ¥ to be taken in consequence of the reportof Dr Ure, 
[ was compeiled to tear myself from my generous friend, to enter the hall a—+the mouth is not ¢ rem the effect of his oration, he would wind op with from which it was to be collected that there was either a bounty of 8464) dr 5s 
where the Abbé Legal expected me: she waited the moment of my return; man! why could he rth compared with the eyes,” &c. &e. Confound the | paid on every cwt. of refined sugar in Lond , 
again I found myself ia ber arms; we wept in concert, and the hamamity of my sessed a beautiful hevn irene the mouth alone ' ‘Then to Miss Jones, who pos-' Mr. P. THOMSON stated, in anewer to the member for Bridport, that the 
guards even allowed me the opportanity of a few minutes’ conversation was his horror. Now it so ae. of a glossy browng he would way, that red hair | papers relative to the experiments of Dr Ure had been leid before the hadse ; 
This incident falls like a ray of sunlighton a dark landscape. Fortunately red, but she had enseeaea '. — that oe young lady's bair was naturally | with respect to the bounty referred to by the hon member, though he could not 
’ ‘ ) | , 
it brings us toa happy close. For three years Madame Legros persevered. At colour to another, by means of a 4 — vend capillary agpentigue from ope ge the extent he had stated, yet he believed that the bounty par on the West 
one time she received an answer “that M. Latude would never be set at liber- could he not praise the bs Rays ular esa Confound the man Why | India sugar at least amounted to about 4 per cwt 
ty:" but even that did not turn her aside from her purpose. At length he why was he not native adintoun tt tana any ilosion to the word red! Then Mr. R. TODD regretted that the noble lord had not thought fit to equalize 
moved Madame Necker tn her interest. That disinterested woman threw her opinion vent! Why praise the e ram an — as well as in giving his | ihe duty upon East and West India prodoce He, and many others, woul? be 
heart into the affair, and a final order for his liberation was obtained ; bot it was regularity, and freshness of , ad eam sat baum the unnatural whiteness, greatly disappointed by the noble lord's statement—he boped, however, that 
accompanied by a sentence of banishment to Montagnac Here again the genius | her wrinkles, her alvaseed ae ray te ae oan .w ee it was evident that | the noble lord woul! give some explanation of the course which he had adosted 
of Madame Legros interposed effectually. She would not suffer the prisoner to | terfeit ? Why supply her tee - fw y ea : ) gave ul e he direct to the coun Lord ALTHORP aaid. that was a question of the greatest importance, 
leave his dungeon until she made further exertious to get this sentence removed. | Odonto the dentist ripe a flattery which was strictly due to Mr. | poy only to the East Indies, but to this country aleo Tt was one that deserved 
“My enemies dreaded that I should seek revenge or redress by appealing to One of Sir Goodly Clomsy's most aden the most serious consideration of the house [hear] The only ground yvpon 
the pablic, and they were shaken by the warm instances of my self-imposed | reconciliation. It was a well-known fact. - which he proposed that these duties should be continued without alteration, was, 
gees hy iv: pirate ha ry Near occasions, by slow and reluctant friendly efleee to adjust nae aateaee edad hativat ef Selnn adjusted as he had stated, merely a question of time He thought, consitering the pre 
degrees At first, they agreed tha shou remain three days in Paris, and acquired a tenfold degree of force and atime Th b x ~ J w | sent state of the West India colonies. that this wie the moat e cpedient cours: 
finally consented that [ should reside in the metropolis, on condition of never | ference was once the cause of an unt oar ' he baronet's mal-adrou inter- which the house could adopt, as a different course might endanger the sheeess 
appearing in the coffee-houses, on the public walks, or in auy place of public out in the course of octuitiaiiien i 1 > ca : a j th Seetiemen Sad filon | of the measure passed last session with respect to West India property {hear } 
amusement. These precautionary stipulations form a powerful commentary on | rested there : but most unluckily ‘Sir G a a rede eA coo would have | That was the groundon which be proceeded, With respect to the export of 
the blindness of my persecutors, who forgot that thew own fears condemned kind intentions, to set the wera thew 9 oe was near, = epee pee his | West India sugar the same role applied. It had been considered by govern- 
them, and proved the injustice of their conduct. Instead of turning the matter to a jok si " near — ut down ee nee | ment, and he hoped it would be thought by the house to be inexpedient at the 
My generous friend had employed the entire night in soliciting and obtaining | the conversation, by asking steiincniid sg: ing — _— or suddenly changing | present time, to make any alteration which might increase any pressure that 
the new order which revoked the mandate for my exile. She returned home at | upon it, and then he would — q Th re ot im the unlucky topic, talked | existed until after the measure passed last year had had a fair trial 
two o'clock in the morning, exhausted with fatigue. She scarcely waited till | they ought severally to sacrifice tt : eee ane oo + Pah. race gedbces ane | 
the first break of day, but sent her husband and M. Girard to communicate to me | any unfortunate Pies Paine . es - epntone—they ought to Bive in, to prevent | 
her final success. She followed them almost immediately, and we found our- | tain words escaped A ame lp wy tory ame ae ull blood—until cer- 
selves together. It was the 22d of March, 1784, a day for ever memorable in Now, this was precisely the ae se ve en Ef ontect the thing |! House clearly to understand the situation of parties interested in Chis sub 
the history of my life, on which I entered upon my new existence. My friends | into the mind of those who, in the very he > of “ sit yes re : tg hel . ns ject, because, as far as he could comprehend it, an act of greater injustice to 
eqsbipag? me Bg Jerne: we wap: & capegtt, aad ous. sare ape, empipel with verted to such a possibility. Sir Goodly Cl : . nomen me i vor re | wards the natives of India could not be established [hear] Although an at 
any fears or apprehensions for the future. The past appeared like a hideous | bringing the affair to a crisis His dear friend, R a iM 4 “. C eqotn tempt to establish indiscriminate daties between two countries might not by the 
dream ; but it was over, and the prospect before us presented nothing but peace | wounded in the arm, and in so sorious ar se an asterton, Keg. Wee | one be considered as an open declaration of war, yet it would not fail to make 
and tranqullity. I accompanied them for their humble dwelling, where I found | the amputatory skill of an eminent dn ben _— | that country regard the attempt as one of the grossest acts of hostility, and 
an apartment prepared for ine and everything arranged as if | had been ‘ong ex- | Poor Sir Goodly, how many t ay ey | the House might depend upon ii there was that growing intellwence in the na 
pected. I gazed around me with almust infantine enjoyment; the most trifling - | tives of India that could not fail to make them fee! most keenly on the point 
object arrested my attention, and 1 found happiness and gratification in every [hear] Above all, it ought clearly to be understood whether this was to be 


: ” ! 
thing that presented nage considered @ permanent thing or not. Those who invested capital in Weet In 
, 4 fter | 
It is unnecessary to add anything to this, but that subscriptions were soon after | the tuast tumble into my tea, and produce a considerable splash, without any dia produce had a right to kuow whether it was to be 
entered into to settle an annuity upon Latude, and also upon the noble Madame | advantage to my linen ; and then, in | ; : k he | Porary 
~ ; lata a fi, tal hee : - - | - ; » &O4 Then, in bis nervousness to get a napkin, upset the a . 
Legros. So cheerful an ending to such atale of sorrow is some compensation tea-pot, the scalding contents of which showered down, as if * ations vpon |, Lord ALT HORP said he was anything but fnendly to discriminating duties ; 
to the feelings which its perusal is calculated to awaken. After the breaking my already sufficiently tortured foot ne ; “A “ » UF but the motion now before the House stood upon the two grounds of expediency 
out of the revolution, Latude instituted a claim against the heirs of the Mar- | though hot career over wy legs! But it Me los BINGE POROTMUnE & Fapie, | and time. and he hoped it would not be /ppored 
} + P g . . ' . 
chioness De Pompadour, and recovered an ample settlement for the remainder | parties it was an eatablished fact ‘ou ae Gooals — hun . oe ing Mr. STANLEY observed, that there appeared to be upon one silo and the 
é - xsl R ‘al adie av » thats avod! ujnsy was to stand ac- | - 
of et oe ye lived we the agp 1805, and gs the age of eighty, countable for all the wine and lemonade that eon = - spilled all the glasses | other of the house, an almost entire uniformity of opmion amongst all members 
after having, as the translator justly observes, ‘gone through torturesand pri- | that were to be broken, and all the dresses that were doomed to be soiled or | 0" t¥® pointe, that it was impossible, if it was not impolile, to perpetuate, or to 


” ' 
vations enough to have subdued a frame of iron! . - » fe : > ae. 
& torn. Who would dare to get into his carriage, or go to the shooting gallery | endeavour to continue for a long period. a system of exclusive protection to the 


e failures, was his attempt at 
that whenever he interposed his 


Sir R. PEEL hoped that the Honourable Gentleman would still persevere in 
his intention of submitting this unportant subject to the grave consideration of 
the House He hoped that he would t ring forward the subject, so &8 to have 


that the arm was consigned to 


imes has he contrived to put my patience to the 
severest trial, by his exuberant kindness and courtesy! I shall never forget 
the last time I breakfasted with him. He first trod on my toes, in his anxiety 
to hand me the toast—then, in his eagerness to beg pardon, he contrived to let 
perman Hl Or only tem 


7 ? y rou Y » t { < there v 
E : ig: ; with him No one, to be sure, unless he was endowed with more than an | productions of one country against the productions of another, and there was a 
SIR GOODLY Cc LU MSY. | ordinary share of courage, ora great stock of rashness | no less UNANIMOUS Concurrence of opinion tliat, mn the preeer t etate of thi gs, it 
If a man were solely and strictly to be appreciated for the goodness of his in- Sir Goodly was paying his addresses to a young lady, of whom he was re | was inexpedient to alter existing relations between the two countries, He 


tentions, no man ever deserved greater praise than Sir Goodly Clumsy, Bart. | markably fond. His friend, Fred Dangleton, had also an eye to the lady's wished the. Hon. Gents had not mized up with this question the consideration of 
He never was known to have said or done an unkind thing, and yet he wasa | fortune. Sir Goodly, by his mal-adruit kindness, contrived, in due process of | the grant of last year, Government had, at that time, to bring forward @ ineasure 
constant source of vexation and annoyance to his friends and acquaintance. He | time, to hand over his own intended to his rival friend. Nor was thie all. the | ?¥0l¥ing. not only pecuniary losses, but deep-rooted prejudices—a measure ac 
could not possibly be left out in the arrangements of a dinner-party or a ball friends of the young lady came upon him in a burricane, demanding satisfaction | Compeee Wh cucd diGicaltion, that even to those lest acqueimied wBD Ht These 
His rank, fortune, and goodness of disposition. were more than sufficient induce- | for bis extraordinary conduct, in conspiring with a ponnyless fortune-hunter, tu | difficulties appeared to be, and would have een almost ineurmountebie, had it 
ments for parents to court his society, and yet that society scldom failed in inflict- | eusure the affections of a foolish gitl, and so forth. Sir Goodly Clumsy stared | pet Renn tan ie Uaeutly a pecioment | ens ba wads we. On howe 
ing some pain to the company prodigiously at this last stroke of his unlucky planet Here was the poor fe|- | 8 sacrifice of £20,000 G00) the prodent anc eesnoinice apt omnes ~~ 
Sir Goodly’s benevolence and kindness were almost as much dreaded as other | !ow, communing with his most dismal thonghts, and feeling the most poignant  Regnenan ae Chet-enperenens: bee. puetiied tha pones <2 OMe tine —, © 
men's malignity, and the effusions of his good-natured tongue became an object , regret at the loss which he had incurred by his pure good-nature, when, instead | the government, and at this moment we saw none of those fearful insurrections, 
of as much fear as the satirfcal and poisoning conversation of the bitterest scan- ‘ none of those violent convulsions, none of thuse disturbances to the ordinary 


f the least consolation, he finds those very persons, on whose friendship and 


dalemonger. Indeed, Sir Goodly’s kind heart was a fearful thing—his kindness | Opinions he had confided, coming upon him, like so many bloodhounds, to revile | “°UTS® of society which had before taken place—a stat ene, wa ? ved 
excrutiating—his anxiety to please, torture itself; and his friends felt, when he | im with intentions and plots which had never entered his head. most sanguine had hardly dered to anticipate would not ¢ eh age Am 
took his departure, as if happily relieved from an oppressive weight. This was enough to drive any one mad—any one, save and except Sir Goodly Britich colanies. But it was precisely unler these circumstances, of dally 

He was destined by nature to be an everlasting perpetrator of petty torments Clumsy. Our worthy baronet recovered from the shock produced by the be- augmenting hopes and diminishing apprehensions, that it» 09 MOM INCOR 
Whenever you saw his eye kindling with the fire of benevolence, your heart felt | haviour of the ‘gentle Julia,” and began his career of mal-adresse with re- | Y°@e! aud impolitic for parliament and the country (0 Mara work whi m beg.ee 
an intuitive pang of alarm, and you were obliged to decline his proffered good | doubled vigour and activity. He hecaime, in process of time, a very terror to | happily begun, by introducing premature alierations which would bring Into Bo 
services with the same alacrity and pradence as other people employ to defeat | his friends and acquaintances. His unfortunate parr ramen ta tanae mh | ciety fresh elements of discord Hie Noble Friend had binnself placed thie 
the machinations of their enemies. Sir Goodly was positively the curse, the | stumbling on some awful blunder. He still remains single: with this exception, | question plainly and simply epon the gruead ef time qt pon Sant greene 


: one the » uid be destrat e eve he % to be 
bane of friendship—the bugbear of kinduess—the complete impersonation of the | there is no blunder, no provoking freak, no clumsiness of which the baronet is | @00® that he (Mr. Stanley) should be desirous to place it , were t 4 
‘ . . . P — » . ’ , 0 on we roten-cuet ‘ er 
horrors of benevolence ;—and from whence did all this spring ! Sir Goodly Clumsy | not guilty; but if this solitary blunder is not yet committed, it is, we supposs considered as representing the interest of the colo ne ago . y ~ 
, y : y ~ . ° 4 } ' t e he dum ned euch rletence 
was, as we have said, one of the most correct and well-disposed of mankind. He | simply because the occasion has not offered of hittuung upon one of sufficiently | from those of the East Indies. At the same tin such pr y 


| . Rie bane . rate t tof the dominions of 
was not merely inoffensive, blameless in his conduct, and strictly correct in his enormous dimensions, to be in accordance with the rest of his career | or predilection. He disclaimed the wish to protectone 4 imino “ 
7 se CO mrity ’ sutber, provirie! For ialised th 
intercourse with the world; but he felt invariably the most vehement wishes to | Nemo. | Sis empire against the free competition of the othe ve 1 , v amy and 
x . » . a ape > ” 6 yartle 1 ve ook 
render himself serviceable and obliging to his kindred and acquaintance—and —~— | Scale in every respect between the two contesting partirs ‘ 


2 . sesolos “h the Ire wer lrogether 
this was his fault. He was like a painter or an author, who conceives a beautiful | colonies were subject to restrictions from which the East Indies were altos 


design, but fails in the execution. Some most unfortunate planet had presided | Lniperial Parliament, exempt He claimed for the present government the credit of having mater 


| » 1 » pre . ose re ‘ vey had done much towards 
at the birth of our worthy baronet. For never was a man known to inflict so | ally relaxed the presure of those restrictions; they had do ’ ' 


. . » fe . TTS ” yon | umerce , but helore 
much annoyance through dint of kindness and courtesy. He was, what the | House of Commons, Ich. 28. | par on one be see tions which pressed uy rs by ; ' , “po m Ms ce disturbing 
French term, maladroit, and this was the origin of all the mischief he occasioned. SUGAR DUTIES any (hing forther test piace, they Must one thst an Se ne pen Bee 

. . = " ( > y “hh we ) © > r ahic the wer aAttiwo oOnG 
Sir Goodly Clumsy possessed a handsome face, aud a remarkably good figure, | Lord ALTHORP being called, said that he had already given notice of a | forces which would prevent that equalisation which they 


| | a » , a. sre hound to vive the West Indians 
yet he generally contrived to look one of the most ungentee! and unprepossessing | committee of ways and means, awd he now proposed that the amount of duties | take place. He would say again that we were bound to 4: 


‘ he leg ture 
of aparty. He was under the tuition of the best tailor, boot maker, hatter, hair- | for the neat year should be the same as that for the past. It was not his inten- | certain notice as to the probable intentions and measures at pe wad . é 
dresser, &c. &c. in town, yet no raw country cousin, no wild and uncouth colle- | tion to make any alteration—[A great noise inthe house, and cries of order.) | this country. The intimations given in the course of ti of ~ rs - ui " nt 
gian, could bear his honours with so ill a grace, or throw so decided a stigma on | He did not think that, in the circumstances of the country, it was either desira- | ‘8 which every gentleman had Caprecses Conk Ge HSGRS . my ded annien 
the irreproachable savoir-faire of a Stultz. There are some men who make the | ble or right to propose any reduction of duties, taking into consideration the eaatmy aneve CeniGense sham all, te seeng Mas oowrepes’y - - ‘ maaee tion 
fortuae of their tailors, bya happy ease of carriage and manner; now Sir Goodly | question of taxation, or that at the present tune it would be proper to make any expressed by the Hon. Bart 4 member for meshes 7 mg the W, et It A ee 
was meant by nature to throw the most consummate artist into despair. His | alteration in the pruportion in which these duties were raised. He did not think | being aflorled—would give Snes hee pepe pte 2 lil dane oid Ae BO 
friend, Tom Dangle would wear an old cuat, made by a second-rate Schneider, | that at the present time it would be prudent to interfere with the system of du- | who were concerned in this matter. Ail ae “s hed poe -' Poe = a + nase 
and yet look remarkably well; whereas, all the secrets of the science of dres- ties. He would therefore move a resolution to the effect that they should be | Premature—not, at A moment of great « ANP: 688 SOS. SD) ae 


: , ‘ a. wtacle » settlement « ¢ tnost important question ever dis 
sing would be exhausted in vaiu in behalf of our Clumsy friend. It was said | continued up to the 5th of July. (Hear, hear] There were two grounds upon | additional obstacles to the settlement of the most “ nurs ~ : ie, A 
that Stultz at length refused to provide his coats, and instead of cutting out his | which he thouglit it advisable that the duties should be continued tothe Sth of | cussed, but fairly to avow the principles upon wich the) : 


clothes, he finished by cutting the baronet himself. | July rather than tothe Sth of April. It was, as he had formerly stated, of great | them not, like bis Hon. Friend the Member for Laue oF, bags - my Bact 

Then Sir Goodly would dance—and dance, too, not merely a quadrille, but a | public convenience, that the financial year should be so altered, and he thought | as waiting till the price of labour hed equaticed | -_ a eh he had @ right to 
waltz—a gallopade. Propitious heavens! who did ever see the extraordinary ut desirable that they should continue to proceed in the same course. If any | Indies, but giving the West India trader the protection ” - a , sine i 
perpetration, without feelings of pain, or without the uncontrollable enjoyment | objections should be made to his proposition, he would reserve to himself the | ©'*#™—giving toa new state of society the enanan of 0 _— m egw 
of their risible propensities ! Sir Goodly considered that the music was intended | right of making any observations upun them which he thought fit. He would | this country the means of judging the effect of the rreent a _ 


P ote a ‘ » ty he settlement of these counter 
to accompany Aim, not for him to aecompany the music; and owing to this im- | conclude by moving that the several duties upon sugar and molasses should be probability of future cultivation—giving time for the s 


; : my a aperntate h ge ment ought to procerd, #0 
pression, he took no more trouble to keep an car to the tune, than he would keep | continued without any alteration. vailin ; forces, rege the principle upon w hich g . er al prodvctions of the two 
an eye to the Tiger, when he had once told him to follow. From this, a rather | Mr. C. FERGUSON said he expected, after £20,000,000 had been voted | ** © an towares ary gon thats a ~ ~ a one on na sed desire to 
' } : , , , ly not of nee 
disagreeable mistake would arise, for a divorce of the accompaniment from the | fur the relief of the planters of the West Indies, and the West India interest | COUMtTies. He hoped the house would not oniy wand not-ash bim..te 


time of the dance is apt to create no slight confusion being in that manner relieved, he Lad thought it would have been considered, at | make alterations which pane pe Praacry — Seed 
You would sce poor Sir Goodly pulling and tugging at, and twisting, and twirl- | least justice would be done, by doing something for the East India proprietors | pledge himself (which it wee pr oarags e he shoul ) 
ing, and thumping his unfortunate partner, and puffing and perspiring with the | The sugars of the West Indjes were subjected to a doty quite disproportionate when alterations wong Steno gunes . 4 Wert Indies came into 
exertion; and then you saw the said unfortunate partner sink exhausted into a | to that which the East Indies were subjected to. He considered that after the | Mr. A. BARING «aid, as (Re sugar from the Bast an * er pete aoe yon 
chair, after the overpowering task, quit unfit for further service that night ; happy, | country had made such sacrifices for the relief of the West India interest, it | competition im the foreign market, 1 matterec | tle in an reep 
too, if the skirts of her dress had not been torn, her curls undone, and two or | was full time that the house should consider what situation the East India pro- | was paid. He agreed with the suggestion not to ey rr izing the duty 
three of her toes squashed. There was no possibility of Sir Clomsy entering | prietors were in. They had a right to expect that the house would consider their | 98 the present year; what struck him as most o —_ 7 * ; . . eo os of 
into a room without stumbling on a chair, or treading on the pet dog ; nor could | interests, and he had expected that a petition would have been presented to-day | between East and West India sugar was that we were a ali "4 re Stabe 
he depart without falling against, or pushing, or otherwise inconveniencing, some | from a great body of men, which would show the injurious effects ef a great | different quality, one was ina state more A — ~ aa 2 i" cane should 
one of the party. If be happened to stand near the fire-place, the poker was | and enormous duty being continued on East India sugar. He did pot mean to | other. He entirely concurred in the principal that phot oe einatale 
sure to fall, as if by instinct. Alas! the clatter drew his attention, as it gene- | make any specific proposition at present, but he knew the time was fast ap- | altimately be placed on exactly the same footing, an! ~ wished tondvert tos 
rally did, and in his endeavour to remedy the evil, the tongs and shovel would | proaching when the house would be bound to look to the interests of the East | the matter would be so arranged Wiel be ene on bre loge.oe™ 
follow the example of the poker, and the said clatter be renewed with double ef- | Indies. By the bill that had Leen passed last session they had been piaced on a | subject to which his attention has been d rected by 
fect. Ladies who had a fancy to behold their chimney-pieces adorned with china | very great inequality, not only with respect to the duties on sugars, but also on | It was troe that we had proceeded triumphantly in po the newspapers were trve 
vases, mandarin figures, or other ornaments, invariably felt a pang shoot across | the importation of all their produce, the consequence of which had been, that | of slavery in our own colonies but if the ~ net eer a ~ seas ainie was at ore- 
their hearts whenever they perceived our friend making his way towards the fire- ; hundreds of thousands of persons had been driven out of employment, and had {and he had no reason to doubt their seenracy — : rs nd of homenity to cor- 
place. No one liked to sit nextto him at table, as it was a well-known thing | almost perished from want. (Hear, hear] He trusted that the noble lord would | sent going on to an extent which it was soartet wed . year sons in the ‘pul ic 
that he should be subjected to have his dress spoilt, or his blushing propensities | give the house some assurance,when the evil was so nisclnevous, that something | template. He hed seen in the course of an oe r Baronet the President of 
put to the test by the awkward obsequiousness of his good-natured neighbour. | would be done for the East Indies as well as for the West | papers, as to the accuracy of which — or te _ the house. It was etated 
When a group was happy in the discussion of a topic, it was seen to dissolve it-| Mr. EWART conceived that there was no greater evil done to a country the Buard of Trade, would be able officially to in “ah 400 or 500 human bemegs 
self at the approach uf Sir Goodly. Young ladies never cared to let drop their | than there had been done to Hindostan, by the uniform despotism exercised over | that one vessel had been eaptared by ovr nee ote r th 260 slave children on 
fans and their gloves when Sir Goodiy was near, because, instead of enjoying | several branches of trade which formerly flourished there, bot were now extir | on board, and another vessel of only Lg ¥ pote . tes sable eriate were con 
the usual gallantry, they would be obliged to take part in some awkward scene or | pated. [Hear] The cotton trade was completely annihilated. Take the scale | board If this were the case (and the «ts a he Genie and Portugal, whom 
another. Indeed, we may say, that our baronet’s gallantry was one of the things | of unequa! taxation on the produce of the western and eastern colonies, sugar firmed Wy private inforas an oe » pe a r a a “ " ‘ ( cou 2 humanity, bad 
most to be dreaded in the world. The unfortunate woman or girl who chanced | had an impost of 24s per hundred in the West Indies, and 32s in the East ; ram | we had paid, and pa! A largely, ss a a “4 we ole er mmeaenats am!) were 
to engross his attention was, for the time being, obliged to draw largely on her | 9s a gallon in the former, 15s in the latter; coffee 64 per pound in the former, shown a disposition toavoid the perfor ~~ < = — f nanelll » inhumanity. of 
prudence, either not to laugh or feel offended, for Sir Goodly had a strange | and 9d per pound inthe latter. The same scale prevailed on all other exciseable | Carrying on thie traffic to an extent. and rt she eats ware. Having made * 
knack of telling the most unpalatable things by way of compliments. Now, for | articles, and in the same unequal manner. ‘There could be no pretext for con- | which he was sore the people of this wer "y pe — at ohn g paid other coun- 
example | tinuing the West India monopoly The extinctionof slavery was deemed ne- | sacrifice of £20,000,000 e pat en ons %0 ne - “~ ~ “ nena what other imn- 
Suppose our friend happened to sit next to Mrs. Brown, or a Miss Green, that | cessary, and the doing away with another species of injastice was equally im- | tries to follow oor example, the page ee My oa . oew diate have taken to 
¥as uncommonly plain, he would either enter into an elaborate and lengthy dis- | perative. In consequence of the question being brought forward so early it had | formation they had on this subject, and what steps the 
quisition on the frivolity and little value of personal beauty; or, if he chanced prevented many petitions being presented, and as his hon. friend the member | make other powers observe their engagements 


1 or definite period 


th the ealject dur 


accountsin the poble papers 
tting a stop to the existence 


‘ . ort he committee, and 
to be laudatory, he would select for his praise, that feature which could least for Glasgow was absent, whose valuable support he was promised, he would not | Sir J GRAHAM had the greatest pleasure in ae ring the ¢ ae 
scpport the compliment, without a most unwarrantable violation of all the rules | proceed further | his Hon. Friend in particular, that this subject oft ne caren on Gabe ot 
of common sense. One night, Sir Goodly, chancing to sit by Mrs. Vinegar Gor- Mr. WARBURTON regretted the course taken by the government on this | slave trade had not been overlooked by his Majesty's Gor 


| . ’ and ason to apprehend ther, 
gon, who, although not remarkable fur beauty, was still more deficient in the ar- | oceasion, not only on accoant of the interests of India, but also the interests of | felt, in common with him, that there was well-founded re 


the house in 

ticle of temper, took the opportunity of paying her a eompliment, (as hethought,) that coontry, because he thought that after the report made on the subject by a | amidst the great advantages to result from the measure Lee bes foreign siave 
by praising the superiority of a sweet temper over mere personal attractions. very distinguished chemist, Dr. Ure, no doubt could be entertained on the point | the course of last sersion, it might also have an oe ae Caba, particular 
This effusion Mrs. Vinegar Gorgon considereda specimen of the bitterest satire; | that the West India interest received on the export of refined sugar the profit | trade. They certainly had information that with a The edaurel ome 
for as she could huld no claims to beauty, and her temper was proverbially tempes- of five shillings upon every cwt., and if they would calculate the amownt export- | attempts had been made to increase the traffic in y mee: ad. with the ebete of 
‘uous, she conceived that Sir Goodly intended to be peculiarly rude, by insinuat- ed, the bonus would amount te several thousands per annum. This was among | manding in the West Indies had positive orders to su‘ 
ing that she was quite as objectionable on the one score as on the other. The | the fair subjects of discussion when the revision of taxation and the general tax- | his force, the Island of Cuba, and to intercept, On 
baronet might have praised, in all conscience, the fine singing of the lady; but ation of the country came before the house, and it was one of those taxes which | More than that, his Majesty's Government bad coat . b cession of 
then, if he had done so, he would not have been Sir Goodly Clumsy, and con- pressed most severely upon the industry of this country. He thought the present | vessel of great power, as likely to be ees en ra. tationed ves 
sequently this sketch would never have been writtea . bat they had also eta* 

Our baronet hav ng fended 

fustry. To Miss Green, w 


ite retarn a cargo of slaves 


the West Indies 4 steam- 
the 


. : : A -vesse| 

one of the best opportunities to review the whole subject of the bonus or bounty | trade. They bad not only sent 4 — ver . form the Honourable Member 

, . , Pr apt inform Ub 

yne lady, continued his task with most exemplary to be paid on the exportation of sugar, especially when it was considered that no | sels on the coast of Africa. He was "appy °° fie tual measures had been 's 
‘ A , . ry it, eectua: & . 

) had a pair of pretty eyes, but a most unfortunate Jess a sum than twenty millions had been given asabonus to the West India | that. in concert with the Brazilian gov" mer ‘ that country 


t ‘ , ‘ ' , : rade throughowt the whole of 
to, Ge Would say, that the eyes were the principal feature—they were the proprietors. He wished to know from the President of the Board what steps | ken for the suppression of the siave trade througne 
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—effectual, inasmuch as one of the captures to which the Honourable Member 
referred, had taken place by vessels #0 stationed. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON said that the entire suppression of the slave trade could 
never be effected by any effort, however strenuous, exercised on the part uf the 
British government, only because, in his judgment, the treaties entered into 
with foreign powers were still so defective and illusory that it was utterly im- 
possible to effect a complete destruction of the trade, by simply adhering to the 
powers at present cunferred by foreign governments The great and serious 
defect, with respect to the slave trade carried on by France, was that the treaty 
confined the right of search to certain parts of the coast of Africa, whereas, In 
trath and in fact, a considerable portion of the trade was carried on at a part of 
the coast to which the treaty did not apply at all. Having made these observa- 
tions, he should now say a few words upon the question under cousweration He 
had been called the enemy of the Wes: India interests. He now stood forward 
as their advocate. He apprehended that the question before the House ad- 
mitted of little doubt. Unless extraordinary circumstances interfered, there 
could be no question that India had a right to have its products admitted into 
this country at the same rate of duty as those of the West Indies. As 
a general proposition it was impossible to doubt this; but he said that at this 
particular crisis—at the precise time and hour when not merely the commercial 
prosperity of the West Indies, but the very existence of those colonies and the 
lives and happiness of their inhabitants, depended opon the success of one of the 
greatest experiments that had ever been made in the transition from slavery to 
liberty. 
hoped was not far distant, when the prosperity of the West Indies should be 
placed on a recure basis, he, for one, would take from them not the slightest 
advantage, not one atom of the benefits which, right or wrong, they now enjoy- 
ed, in order to enable them to weather the storm, and finally to attain the safety 
and regeneration of those great colonies 

The resolution was then agreed to, the house resumed, and the report was 
ordered to be received on Monday next 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. ELLICE said he should follow the suggestion of his Hon. Friend, and 
get to the business of the night with the least possible delay or circumlocution 
With that view he should, in submitting the estimates of the army for this vear, 
enter into a comparison between those estimates and the estimates of last year. 
[Of last peace! said Mr. Cobbett.) Yes, (said Mr. E.) and of last peace, if it 
should be considered necessary by the House. [Hear.] He was happy in having 
to announce to the committee that the estimates he should move for would show 
that a very great reduction had been made in this department of our national es- 
tablishment and expenditure. Our army would be this year ona lower estimate 
as to numbers and expense than had occurred since the Union with Ireland in 
1800. ‘The vote for the last year had been taken for 80,000 men, rank and hile, 
and it was proposed to reduce that number to 70,365, rank and file, though the 
vote would be taken for the full employment, by not filling up the casualties, 
which were sure to occur in the course of the current year. It would be seen 
that of officers there were only three to be reduced—namely, the Colonel of the 
Ceylon regiment, for whom, fortunately, a Colonelcey in the line had become va- 
cant, and two second Majors of cavalry regiments which he believed were the 
last of the second cavalry Majors +n the list. The total contemplated reduction 
of the forces would amount in the cavalry 580 rank and file; in the infantry to 
6,640, and in the foot guards to 540. This would make a decrease of expendi- 
ture on our land forces of £123,142 for this year. [Hear] In addition to 
which there would be the saving in the Ceylon regiment Colonelcy, the two se- 
cond Majors of cavalry, and the miscellaneous savings in the emoluments arising 
from regiments—that, from casualties not to be filled up, would form also a con- 
siderable item of saving. It was intended to comply this year in an expression 
of a wish by the House that the estimate for the mess table of the guards, which 
cost last year £6,000, should be curtailed this year by £2,000. [Hear.} Upon 
the whole of these votes a saving would be effected of £123,142. On the staff 
there would be a saving also of between £1,000 and £2,000, though the vote 
for the staff would be apparently increaeed, in consequence of his having pre- 
ferred to take under that head the sum necessary for the garr'son appointments, 
which, in future, would be transferred to that account. The next important 
saving would be that he proposed to effect this vear in the public departments 
of the army to the amount of £4,314, of which £275 was for the medica! 
boards of Dublin and London, which were to be reduced. A considerable saving 
was proposed to be effected by the abolition of the Royal Military Asylum and 
the Military School there, without at all discontinuing or rendering less effective 
the benevolent provision for the maintenance and education of soldiers’ children, 
made by the gratitude of the country The next saving was on the volunteer 
corps in Ireland, respecting which he had strongly pressed on the Irish Govern- 
ment the necessity there existed for diminishing the expense of keeping up their 
staff, as they had not been called ou: at all for the last two or three years back 
On another branch of the expenditure of the volunteer establishment a large 
saving was contemplated, by not calling out the English volunteer corps on per- 
manent duty as usual, though they were to be called to quarters to exercise, in 
which latter case their pay would only be 38. 6d. a day, instead of 7s., which 
circumstance would explain the nature and extent of the saving intended to be 
made in this way. Upon the non-effective service a very considerable deduction 
of saving of expense would take place, amounting in all to £104,000 The 
total amount of decrease in the expenditure of the effective force would be 
found to equal £194,000, to which was to be added the saving of £7,000 in- 
tended to be made on the forces now in India. ‘The whole of the saving which 
might be calculated upon with safety tu the public might amount from £299,000 
to £304,000, exclusive of £30,000 for Exchequer fees, which he hoped would 
never again form an item in the army estimates of the year. It was his inten- 
tion not to ask for a single shilling under the head of non-effective force, nor 
for any head of expenditure which was not effective, and would not bear the 
most satisfactory explanation The alterations which had been made as to the 
evloneley and regimental expenses were al] made in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the committee above stairs. The only vacancy in the colonelcies 
alluded to that had arisen was in the colonelcy of the Ceylon regiment, and it 
would appear that the charge aud estimate for garrisons had been dealt with as 
the committee had recommended (Hear). There, then, were actual garrisons 
and garrison duties to be performed. The charge for them would be found to 
be made under the head of the staff; it being his intention to reduce, as fast 
as possible, all suck on the list as were not effective ‘The committee was aware 
that the charge of garrisons used to be made formerly under the head of con- 
tingencies. Thuse which he had his eye upon to be abolished as not effective 
were now to be kept, with that view, separately under the head ‘* garrison.” In 
the department of the Guards, the charge for recruiting and hospitals had been 
left to the officers of those corps, which expense had been made out by allowing 
them to draw the pay and allowances of 464 non-effectives. It was intended to 
apply to Parliament for a distinct sum applicable to that purpose in future, 
which in the present instance he should do. ‘The whole of his calculations, 
he assured his Hon. Friend, were founded on facts, to which he would 
refer specially when each was examined in detail by the committee 
The next point recommended by the commitiee of last year was the 
reduction to a certain extent of the pay and allowances of genera! offi- 
cers, as fixed at the close of the war in 1815. The reeommendation, however, 
was clogged with so many conditions that he found it difficult to comply with it. 
One was, as he thought, obviously to the advantage of the public—namely, 
that they should be allowed to sell out their last commission. New, as the ave- 
rage age of these officers was 65, he found it would be the best arrangement for 
the public to let the pay of such officers run on until they fell in by death. Ano- 
ther was that the pay of generals should be made up to £400 a year—an ar- 
rangement which would cost the country somewhat about £7,000 or £8,000a 
year, and so far increase the estimates. This he thought it would be as well to 
leave totally epen to the consideration of the house ; and he should be gladly 
instrumental now to gratify the house if it thought proper to increase the pre- 
sent income of such general officers. These. he believed. embraced the whole 
of the recommendations of the committee. He bad stated last year that if the 
house would confide the task to him, that be wou!d reduce the estimates this 
yoar by the charge for the Irish yeomanry, and also for Exchequer fees. Though 


he should take a vote this year for the maintenance of the Kilmainham hespital, | 


measures were intended to be taken to transfer the in pensioners of the hospital 
and the charges of the out-pensioners to the board here. The hospital of Chel- 
sea was large enough ; it was found to contain the whole of the invalids and 
full service men who were desirous of remaining in the hospitals. Most sol- 
diers, it was found, preferred out-pensions, and living with their friends and fa 
milies. The next point to which he wished to call the attention of the house, 
in reference to the estimates for this year, was the charge for Chelsea pensions, 
which was £178,000. He proposed to take to his own office the whole charge 
of the half pay of the Ordnance and of widow's peusions, and that the business 
should be done without any additional expense to the public [hear, hear]. The 
pext arrangement he propesed, was to transfer the whole of the Commissariat 
from the Treasury to the War Office, leaving, of course, with the Treasury the 
power of providing for the military chests of the colonies, and also the controu! 
over the issues of all public money. The expenditures for this year was 
£2,839.000. Now, he had made a calculation on the « xpenditure of 1792, and, 
taking into a mt the difference in the value of money between both periods, 
he found th ssum of £2.839,000 would be reduced to £1,.855.000 In 
1792 the expenditure for England was £ 1,473,000 ; for Ireland it was £482,000, 
making together asum of £1,955,000; so that. in fact, the amount was larger 
than »' the present day, allow 


; Te , . 
alreaty stated. It should be recellected that additional allowances were made 


ng for the difference in the currency, as he had 


Until this crisis was passed, and until the time was arrived, which he 


es _ 


during the war, both to the officers and troops, in order to keep pace with the 
depreciation of the currency. He had received various suggestions to diminish 
the pay of the soldier, but he thought, considering the hardships which he had to 
undergo in every clime and country, and the very small allowance which was 
given to him, that no Hon. Gent. would wish to see that allowance reduced. 

Mr COBBETT—I would 

Mr. ELLICE proceeded—Then the Hon. Member must do so, but most cer- 
tainly he (Mr. Ellice) would not—{loud cheers from both sides of the house). For 
his own part he acted upon the principle of saving every shilling that he possibly 
could, but never would he lend himself to any act which would be unjust either 
to the officers or soldiers—{cheers]. Suppose. upon the system proposed by 
his Hor Friend, the Member for Middlesex, that the expenditure were reduced 
to the standard of 1792, still his Hon. Friend must know that a forced reduetion 
was not sound economy. or an entire saving. He had made an estimate of the 
reductions effected in 1821 and 1822. In the latter year 10,000 men were re- 
duced ; but what was the consequence! A vast increase of expenditure subse- 
quently, by calling a number of officers from the half to the ful! pay. 


The dead weight in 1820 was £2,700,000 
1821 2,800,000 
1822 2.900.000 
And now it was only 2,500,000 


For any material reductiun in this branch of the expenditore, he thought the 
wiser way would be to wait for the results produced by the fullness of time, in- 
stead of arging projects which could not be realized without injury to the public 
service. The Right Hon. Gentleman, in conelusion, moved that 88,952 men, 
witha reduction of 7,684 for casualties, be the amount of the land forces for 
the year, commencing from March 1834 to March 1835. 


Mr. HUME complimented his Right Hon. Friend on the candour and ability 


with which he had made his statement to the House. He would, however, call 
the attention of the committee to the item of dead weight. How, he would 
ask, did it happen that the dead weight had gone on increasing during seventeen 
years of peace until the last year? He would also reiterate the question of the 


Member for Dublin—was it necessary we should continue to vote the same mili- | 


tary establishment asin former years! (Hear, hear] He still considered that 
the estimates for the army were too high. When the Duke of Wellington re- 
tired from office the force vote was 81.900; since then it had been increased to 
89,000, and that increase had been made by Lord Grey's government In Ire- 
land 25,000 troops were kept, and it was said they were required. ‘That might 


unfortunately be true, but where was the necessity of keeping up such a force | 


in the colonies as 14,0001 Why was it that a regiment was last year sent to the 
Mauritius on the pretence that a mutiny had broken out there, when, in fact, no 
mutiny was ever thought of. So in Canada, he would ask, why was such a force 
kept up at the expense of the mother country’ The colonies ought to support 
themselves, or they were not worth keeping. Alloding again to Ireland, it would 
be seen that the force was increased in that part of the empire from 18,000 to 
23,000 men. Now, what was itthat required this increase of 5,000 men in Ire- 
land? Why it would appear to be the question of tithe and the payment of the 
clergy. Now he would rather bave al! the parsous in Ireland brought over te 
this country, and see asum of money voted for paying them here, equal to their 
incomes in Ireland, than to see their claim in that country enforced by such 
means. He would state some of the reductions which he wished to see effected 
There was the Horse Guards. Now he had no objection to them occasionally 
in aid of show and parade, but that was all they were required for, yet their 
number had been increased by upwards of 3,000 men since 1822. In the colo- 
nies aleo there had been an increase of 4,000. He would have both those num- 
bers reduced to what they were in 1822; adopting these and some other reduc- 
tions, he should now move as an amendment, that the number of men voted for 
the service of the present year should be confined to 72,268 men. 

Mr. ELLICE suggested that the Hon. Member had better move his amend- 
ment as a reduction of 9,000 men upon the reduction proposed by ministers upon 
the number of troops granted last year 

The CHAIRMAN put the original question to the amendment 

Mr. Secretary STANLEY thought it would not be necessary to say much in 
answer to the Hon. Gentleman's amendment. Jt was plain from the Hon 
Gentleman's own speech, that he did not himself expect that his amendment 
would be adopted. It was plain, that nothing would satisfy the Hon. Gentleman, 
for let the government do what they would in the way of reduction, the Hon 





Gentleman was determined to outbid them in economy. On this occassion the 
Hon. Gentleman acknowledged that the preseut was the most economical esti- 
mate which had appeared since the union. 

Mr. HUME, I admit no such thing 

Mr. STANLEY ; Then I contend that it is so. 
ments to be seen at the Horse Guards [hear } 

Mr. HUME; and I from the estimates now before the house. 
knowledge of the documents at the Horse Guards [hear. } 

Mr. STANLEY resumed, and proceeded to draw a comparison between the 
estimates for the present and those of former years, and contended that although 
it might not appear that there was a reduction in the number of men required 
for the service, yet that it would appear on a comparison that an increase of 
men were to be maintained on a decreased expenditure. The Right Hon Gent 
then proceeded to show that the number of men stated in the original reso!ution 
were required for the public service, and therefore, that the amendment proposed 
by the Hon. Member for Middlesex could not be adopted. In the colony of New 
South Wales from its six-fold increase of population, it was quite necessary to 
keep up 8 correspondent military force. ‘The force in the colonies were not so 
greatin 1834 as they were in 1792. In the Windward Islands in 1792, the 
troops amounted to 3,200; in 1834 they were onlv 3.073. In the Island of 
Jamaica, it was true the troops were increased in that colony, but that could be 
easily accounted for by the recent legislation for the West Indies. In 1792, 
there were 2,680 troops in Jamaica ; in the present 4,088, but though that was 
the fact, yet the increase in the population would jus:ifiy it 
in 1793, the troops amounted to 2,360, the population being 110,000; at pre- 
sent there was a considerable reduction in the troops, while the population was 
nearly double [hear.] At Gibraltar, in 1792, the forces amounted to 3,600; in 
the present year, though great the increase of population. yet they were redu- 
ced to 2,575. Only in two colonies was there an increase of troops—Jamaica 
and New South Wales. In the former place it was caused by the reason he had 
already stated ; in the latter it was caused by the six-fold increase of the population. 
In 1822 the Hon. Member for Middlesex, whose profession it was to economise, 
caused a reduction of 10,000 men; yet that reduction was so sudden that it 
tended to increase the uneffective force, which subsequently was obliged to be 
annually effectively increased, for it appeared from 1822 to 1827 there was an in- 
crease of 15,000 men. The Right Hon. Gent. concluded by hoping that the 
statement of his Hon. Friend the Secretary of War and his proposed reduction 
would give satisfaction to the country without prejudice to the service 

Colonel EVANS thought there should be a far greater reduction than that 
proposed. The force inthe colonies was not required. He apprehended that it 
was kept for the purpose of coercing the population [cries ef no,no.}] He thought 
the recent boon granted to the West Indies should have created such a feeling 
in those colonies that civil government ought to succeed military 

Major BEAUCLERK supported the present motion from a conviction that 
government were anxious to meet the wishes of the country in practising a 
salutary economy. 

Sir H. HARDINGE would support the motien of his Majesty's government, 
though he thought the army was reduced now to its minimum, and he doubted 
much whether his Hon. Friend could effect the proposed reductions. The House 


I can have no 





great country required. The Right Hon. Bart then went into numerous calcula- 
tions. He concluded by repelling some observations which had been made on 
the Dragoon guards, whose conduct at Waterloo was the most gallant, while 
| the conduct of the Foot Guards was such as met the approbation and confidence 
| of a free people. Under all circumstances he would vote for the estimates. 

The house divided, when there was, for the amendment 45; for the original 
| motion 281 ; majority for ministers 236 
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PLAN FOR ABOLISHING IRISH TITHES 
House of Commons, Feb. 20 

|} On the motion of Mr. LITTLETON, the House of Commons went into 

| Committee to consider that part of the King’s Speech which recommended the 
* final adjustment” of the tithes in Ireland. Mr. Littleton then proceeded to 
detail! the plan which he propesed for the purpose of carrying into effect his Ma- 
jesty's recommendation. In the first place, however, he declared in the most 
distinct terms, that the question as tothe future appropriation of Chureh pro- 
perty was not in any respect involved in it. He fu 
of the appropriation of Church property might, constitutionally, become the sub- 
ject of future discussion in Parliament. The question now before the House 
was simply one of property ; as was proved by the fact of the resistance to the 
claims of lay impropriators being quite as violent, if not more so, than the resist- 
ance to the claims of the Clergy He then referred to the measures which had 
been lately adopted to give protection to the tithe property; and remarked upon 
their inefficiency. With reference to the claims upon the million granted last 
session for the relief of the tithe owners, he mentioned that the number of ap- 
plications made was 2,486; and that the sum of £774,000 would probably co- 
ver the whole of them. In order to show how extremely minute ana multiplied 
the payments for tithes generally were, Mi. Littleton read some tables: from 
which it appeared, that i: 


ne county of Armag! the average amount paid by 
470 persons was is 3d 


in Cork, the average of 336 was 10 1-2d 
| Londonderry, the average amount paid!) 


and ir 
1,223 individuals, was only 6d. Ina 


I speak from official docu- | 


In New Brunswick | 


and the country would see the necessity of maintaining an army such as this | 


y admitted that the question | 


| parish of Carlow, where the total number of tithe payers was 446, the bumber 
who payed under 9d was 221. In another parish in Carlow, the total amount 
due by 221 defaulters, out of 481, was only 10s. 3 1-2d —about one farthing 
each. In some instances the charge amounted to only seven parts of a farthing 
He maintained that, independently of the difficulties arising from agitation, the 
facts stated proved the necessity of altering the tithe svetem. The Composition 

| Act of last year had lessened the number of payments by occupiers of land, and 
would facilitate the execution of the measure he was abont to propose. [py 
twenty two counties, there were 16,231 occupiers of land liable to tithe ; of 

| whom 7,047 were yearly tenants ; this would still leave 9,190 payers of tithe 

| The same pruportion might perhaps be taken through the country generally. Mr. 
Littleton then continued as follows :— 

The great end and object uf his measure would be, to find the means of eom- 
muting in the quickest possible manner tithe into land. The best way, in hig 
opinion, to effect this, would be to confer on that description of property, now 

| threatened with annihilation, all the value which it was in the power of Parlia. 
| ment teconfer. It was, then, the intention of Government to propose, that 
from and after the month of Novembet next, composition for tithe shuuld cease 
in Ireland; and that in lieu thereof a land tax should Le imposed, payable ¢o 
the Crown, by the same parties, and to the sane amount. That being done, 
this land tax should be redeemable at the end of five years, by all who had qa 
substantive interest in the estate. This would be on terms as fair to the land 
owners as it could possibly be, taking the interest of the parties so connected 
with the property; it being an object of the bill to give the greatest facilities to 
| all whe should choose to redeem, to give them advantageous terms of redem 
tion, and to supply them with adequate facilities for raising money for that 
purpose 
It was next proposed, that whatever portion of the land tax should remain up- 
redeemed at the expiration of five years, should be converted into arent charge, 
payable by the owner of the first substantia! interest in the land. 
This person should have for his indemnity an abatement of one fifth of the 
land tax, and be entitled «o recover the full amuuntof it from his tenantry, or 
| from the parties who were liable to pay it. It was next proposed that these rent 
charges might be redeemed by the parties on whom they were made, ur ¢o!d ip 
the market like any other property, for the best price they would bring. The 
| money paid for the redemption of these rent charges, and of the land tax, is to 
be handed over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Dett, 
and to bear an interest of 2 1-2d. per cent. per diem. As to the mode in which 
the clergy or other owners of tithes shoul receive their incomes, it was proposed 
| that the amount of such incomes shuuld be certified by warrants of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, setting forth the amount to which each clergyman or 
tithe owner was entitled. The amount would then be paid by the Commis. 
sioners of Woods and Forests ; who were to have the payment of those suins, 

| subject to such deductions as might be considered fair under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each case, or class of cases, for the cost and trouble of collec- 
tion Those payments would, uf course, be made out of the fund raised by 

| the land tax, or the money paid for its redemption, by the annual amount of the 
rent charges, or their produce when sold. When, however, the money should 
be invested in land sufficient to give tothe clergyman or tithe owner what was 
considered a full equivalent for bis tithe, the land wou'd be transferred over to 
the party, and the Government would be relieved from all further connexion 
with it. 

He fixed the term of five years as that at the expiration of which the land tax 
was to be redvemed ; because during that period, the sum of £800,000, which 
was to be advanced to the tithe owners, would be in the course of payment; and 
the amount of those payments would be deducted from the sums paid by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests out of the produce of the land tax to 
the tithe owners. Next came the terms on which the redemption of the land 
tax was to be made. 

It was quite clear, that the object of redemption being granted, it could be 
effected only in two ways,—either by a tranfer of land from the tythe-payer to 
the tythe-owner ; or of a sum of money, which being converted into land, would 

| yield to the tythe-owner a rental of £80. for every £100 of tythe to which he was 
before entitled. The rate of sixteen years’ purchase had been recommended in 
the Report of the Tythe Committee ; but this had reference te all purchases 
throughout Ireland. It might be said that bishop's lands might be purchased, 
and so they might easily be transferred to the diocesan corporations, or the 
clergy ; but this resource was not now available ‘Those lands had been other- 
| wise applied, and they must, therefore, look to some other source. Now, refer- 
ring to the rate of purchase, it weuld not be denied that that must be different in 
| different counties in Ireland For years past, the sales of lay impropriate tithes had 
been so few, that there could be no data collected from which to fix the number 
of years’ purchase. The sale of advowsons would not give such data; for 
though the tithes passed in the sale, yet there also passed with them the life of 
| the then incumbent, which, under so many circumstances, would increase or 
diminish the price ; so that it would be difficult to collect any correct materials 
for the required calculation. The only course, then, was to determinne the num- 
ber of years’ purchase which land was worth, and to take something lower for 
| the number of years’ purchase of tithes. From all the information which he 
| had got on the subject, be would say that the value of tithes might be taken at 
four fifths of that of jand. This he took upon the concurrent testimony of men 
of all parties. It was then proposed to ascertain by Commissioners what the 
fee-simple of land was worth in the several counties in Ireland, and by that rule 
| to determine the number of years’ purchase applicable to tithes. ‘There were 
some counties in Ireland where land was worth twenty-five years’ purchase: in 
those counties, the value ef tithe would be twenty years’ purchase. In other 
counties, land was not worth more than eighteen years’ purchase ; in such coun- 
ties, the tithe would be worth fourteen years’ purchase. In a majority of the 
counties, land was said to be worthy twenty years’ purchase; and in those be 
would take the value of the tithe at sixteen. 

Mr. Littleton dwelt at some length on the benefit which his plan would confer 
on the landowners, not merely on account of its effects in tranquillizing the 
country, but also in a direct pecuniary way. 

It would give him an abatement of one-tifth of the composition, or Jand-tax; 
while it would leave him the right to recover the full amount from the occupier, 
or the other parties liable to pay. [Some expressions of dissent were here 
made by several Members, chiefly at the opposition side.} It was at least certain 
that the landowner would be entitled to the full amonnt. He might, if he 
| pleased, share the abatement with the tenant, or the party en whom he had the 
| claim, or remit the whole to him ; but it was not the less his advantage, whether 
| he chose to avail himself of it or not. New, suppose a case where land was 

valued at tweuty years’ purchase: the owner in that case could redeem the 
| land-tax at sixteen years’ purchase, out of which he got an abatement of one- 
| fifth. ‘Taking this and the rate at which he could raise money for such re- 
| demption, it would be found that he would have to pay only £64 for every £100 
| which he could recover from his tenant. [A laugh on the Opposition side. 
| The Honourable Member might find it convenient to laugh, but what he had 
| stated was a question of arithmetic, and capable of being clearly proved. 
| The payment made to the tithe-owner would be subject to some slight deduc- 
| tion, varying aceording to the expense and difficulty which arose in the process 
of collection; and, considering the annoyance and risk which they now en- 
| countered, it was fair to call upon them to pay something for the relief they 
would obtain. The deduction would in some counties be more, in none less, 
than 10 per cent. When the money of any tithe-owner had been invested i 
land, (and the great object was to invest the produce of the land-tax and rent 
charge on land so as to give the tithe-owner £80 in land for every £100 in tthe) 
the property would be handed over to the clergy or other party entitled to it, and 
from that moment the Government would have nothing more to do with it 
| There would be little difficulty in investing the meney in land. In the three 
| years previous to 1830, landed property to the value of nine millions sterling 

had been sold in Ireland. 


This would give a fair idea of the quantity of land which came into the 
market ; and supposing that no greater supply than this was to be had, he could 
| easily conceive that many persons, on whose estates a land-tax or rent-charge 
| arising out of it to some amount might be laid, would be willing to sel! a portioo 
of their estates to discharge the burdens on the remainder; and wken Honowr- 
able Members came to examine the bill, they would find that great facilities 
would be afforded for making such sales. It was proposed also, that in entaile¢ 
estates, timber might be felled for the same purpose ; though few cases of this 
kind were likely to occur, from the comparatively small quantity of timber in Jre- 
land It was also proposed, that property invested in the hands of trustee? 
might be made applicable to the purposes of the bill. It might be objected, that 
in many parts of Ireland there had been many compositions already agreed 10 oF 
clergymen. Jn all cases of that kind the clergyman would get tax to the same 
amount, which would be redeemable on the same terme as in other cases In- 
deed, the clergy in such eases would gain something, probably about five pet 
cent. more, by the proposed change 
It would be objected, that the rate of tithe had been raised uader the late 
Composition Act, and therefore there would be an unfair basis for the prepo 
arrangement: but the rate had been raised in very few instances, and ip thosé 
the rise was rather nominal than real. There might Le some objections to mim 
points of detail, which perhaps would deserve future consideration ; and be 5* 
every disposition, as far as possible, to obviate them. The expense of law P™ 
ceedings would be borne by the tithe owners. Mr. Littleton concluded by age 
reminding the House, that the collection and appropriation of tithes were thin# 
wholly distinct ; and that his plan referred only to the former It was tbe © 
of Parliament to vindicate the existing law; and to realize that property, ¥ 
if it did not belong to the Church, at least belongedtothe State. He then Pf 
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1834. Che Albion. 


posed the first of aseries of resolutions, the substanee of which will be found | 86th Do: Ens ©. T. Murray to be Lt. by per. v. Galwey. whe rets ; J. Loftus, 
in the extracts of his speech given above. Gent. to be Ens. by par., ¥. Murray —95th Do: Surg. T. Young, from the 50th, 
A long discussion then arose upon the merits of the plan. Mr. O'Connell, | to he Surg, v. J. Hodson, MD. who rets upon bh. p Hospital Staff. —99th Do; 
Mr. Sheil, Mr. Fergos O'Connor, Mr. Walker, end other Irish Members, de- Capt. Gi. Williamson, from h p. unatt., to be Capt. v. G. Fullerton, who exchs. 
nounced it as unjust and impracticable ; Colone) Davies and Mr. Cobbett also Memorandom. —The ; 
disapproved of it. Mr. Bennett, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Christmas defended C.B. Dawson has been cancelled from @let February, 1834, inclusive, he having 
+. Mr. Shaw and Sir Robert Inglis would wait till the bill was in their hands accepted a commuted allowance for his half-pay 
before expressing any decided opimion ; guarding themselves against being sup- St. James's Palace, March 12, 1834.—The King was this dav pleased to con- 
posed to approve of it. Mr. Lambert objected to some of the details, but Ap- 
proved of the leading principle of the measure Mr. Henry Grattan and Mr 
O’ Dwyer each preposed amendments ; which in substance recommended the ex- | Order. 
tinction of tithes, reserving the rights of the present owners, and the substita- | 
tion of a land tax, the proceeds of which should be devoted to the support of re- | 5. C - ae . 
ligion and charity, under the contro! of Parlianent. The first amendment was | ;,, Li apt. by par. ¥ Fullerton, app to the 99th Ft. Cor. Lord Alfred Paget to 11 
ed by 219 to 42: th d by 160 to 66: and th lution eeeposed t. by pur. v. Lord Alfred Paget.—2d Drag. Gds: Lt. T. G. Durdin, from 
5 he shar beech J8 wre second by 0 06; and the resolution propos: , the 13th Light Drags. to be Lt v. Brandling, who exchs —Tth Regt. of Light 
ag Oa Be Y 365 Drags. : Capt. J. P. Macqueen, from h p. Unatt. tobe Capt. v J. Jocelyn, who 
| exchs —I Ith Light Drags. : Asst-Surg A Wood, M D., from the 3d Ft. to be | p 
| Asst -Surg. v. Harcourt, prom. in the 2d Ft.—13ch Light Drage. : Lt. W | 
ne from the 2d Drags. Gds. to be Lt. vy. Dardin, who exchs —3d Regt 
oO t 





| 





CAPTAIN JOHN ROSS 
House of Commons, March 10. 
On the question that the House resolve itself into a Committee of Supply 


> FERGUSON ‘ m C 4 " vs : 
Mr. C. F ym iUSON rose to present a petition from Captain John —_ | Drags —22d Do : T. G. Browne. Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Waller, who rets 
praying the House to grant him some compensation for the losses he sustained | —34th D Eos. I apa - . 
1. t v : Ens. RD. Kelly, from the 49th Ft to be Ens. v. Mathews, prom 
in the prosecution of his expeditiun. The Hon. Member stated that as a mo- 4ist Do: Ens. W. H. And F be E _E ; 
tion stood in his name upon the subject to which the Petition referred, he would | ; Anderson, from the 48h Ft, to vne., ¥. Emmett, 


: h = 
then content himself by simply stating the object of the Petitioner, his inten- | ine exche. ; 


tion being, when time for submitting his motion arrived, to enter into detail up- 
on the claims Captain Ross was able to put forth in support of his Petition. 

The SPEAKER said that as the Petition was presented with the consent of 
the Crown, the Hon. Member's motion for an address to his Majesty, praying 
him to direct the attention of Parliament to the case of Captain Ross, with a 
view to his remuneration by a grant of money, would be superfluvus. The 
Crown, in ssenting to the presentation of the Petition, had left 1 to be dealt 
with by the House, and he would therefore suggest to the Hon. Member, in- | a5 ae : . ‘ . 
stead of submitting the motion of which he had given notice, simply to move Ph rm me — = Carnegie, M.D, to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v 
that the Petition of Captain Ross be referred to the House when sitting ina Mer me ot = Tt + 2. . 
Committee of Supply. le Memorandum.— ihe h. p. of the under mentioned Officers has been cancelled 

Mr. FERGUSON having expressed his acquiescence in the suggestion of | rom the 14th inst. inclusive, upon their ree a commuted allowance for their 
the Chair, the Petition was laid upon the table. } year ° ; : ; : 4 

Mr. HUTT presented a Petition from the inhabitants of Kingston-upon-Hull, | ow : ur . 4 308 — Depot: It Richard Earle Welby, bh. p. 2d 
earnestly praying the House to bestow a grant of money on Capt. Ross, in con- | Ft af :, . Gh. von may ae 
sideration for his pecuniary losses and labours in the cause of science } Grane Gi sate % Ce oer BPs 

Mr. COBBETT said he would certainly oppose the granting of any money SU Nenasent. S. p. WES Raguaen 
whatever to Captain Roxs. He adinitted his claims to compensation, but he 
put it to the House to say how were the Ministers, if they satisfied every such 
claim, to effect the reduction in taxation which the people so loudly called for 
He thought it would have been much better in the inhabitants of Hull out of | 
their own pockets to reward Captain Ross, than in a Petition to cal! upon Par- 
liainent to bestow on him the public money. If one such claim as that of Cap- 
tain Ross was admitted, the House might depend upon it they would have | _ 
hundreds of a like nature. he 

Lord SANDON presented a Petition from the town of Liverpool in favour of 
a grant of money to Captain Ross. The Noble Lord. in supporting the prayer 
of the Petition, observed that the Hon. Member fer Oldham paid an ill compli- | Jand, and to fill all the London papers 
ment to the lower classes of the country if he supposed they would not cheer- | >. +selves with a mere summary in many cases 
fully contribute to the reward of such services as those of Captain Ross | a 

Mr. LENNARD (as we understood) thought that Captain Ross was well en- 
titled to be placed on the Pension List, and expressed his conviction that if the 
House addressed the Crown to grant him a pension, it would at once be com- 
plied with. By this means the objection of the Hon. Member for Oldham to a 
grant of a sum of money would be got rid of. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on the table. 


A. Carden, Gent., to be Ens. by pur, v. Gordon, who rets —48th 

Ens. M. Emmett. from the 41st Ft, to be Ens, v. Anderson, who exchs 

—49th Do: J. H. Daniell, Gent, tobe Ens by por. v. Kelly, app. to the 34th ] 
Ft.—56th Do 
exchs.—62d Do: Lt. B. Vincent, from h. p. RI. Af Corps, to be Lt, v. BE. M |: 
Finney, whoerchs —9lst Do. Ens. J Forbes, from the 56th Ft. to be Ens v 
Thornhill, who exchs —99th Do: Lt. R_ Keating to be Capt. by por, v Wil 
liamson, who rets. ; Ens. G. G. Canny to be Lt. by pur, v. Keating; C. M |! 
Creagh, Gent , to be Ens. by pur., v. Canny ' 


Brunswick Infantry ; Asst.-Sorgeon 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, | a 2 per ev nt. prem, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1834 





By the Eurcpefrom Liverpool, we have London papers to the 15th ult 
The Parliamentary proceedings continue to occupy general attention in Eng” 
We are, therefore, obliged to content 
The government having defeat 
ed Sir William Ingilby’s motion for a repeal of the malt duty, have announced | 
the intention of taking off the house tax forthwith—it willbe recollected that Lord 
Althorp only gave a conditional pledge to this effect in his Budget. Lord John | 
Russel!’s Bill for regulating the marriages of the Dissenters, has aroused the | 
feelings of that body in an extraordinary degree. Taking courage from this | 
pi nal manifestation in thei: favour, they now come forward and demand a total separa- | 
POSTAGE REGULATION BILL—CANADA. tion of the Church from the State, and petitions are pouring in to this effect | 
House of Lords, March 13. 

The Duke of RICHMOND moved the second reading of the Bill to allow 
the Legislature of British Ameriean Colonies to lower the rate of postage and 
to facilitate the transmission of Newspapers to and in those Colonies. He pro- 
posed by this Bill to destroy the privilege which the postinasters possessed of 
franking Newspapers, and to place the surplus revenue of the Colonial Post 
Offices at the disposal of the Colonial Legislatures 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said that he had net until this moment been aware 
of the great importance of the Bill. It appeared to him to transfer a certain 
revenue from the Treasury here to the Treasury of Canada. 

The Dake of RICHMOND—And I think very justly 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH—Certainly the Noble Duke thinks so. 

The Bill was then read a seeond time. 


London, March 13.—Last evening, in the House of Commons, Sir A. Ag- | 
new obtained leave to bring in three bills—one “to promote the observance 
of the Lord’s day,” another “to explain and amend certain acts relative to 
the observance of the Sabbath day in Scotland,” and a third “to enable local au- 
thorities to change * Saturday and Monday fairs and markets to other days.”’ 
The first and second of these measures were subsequently brought in, read a | to be qualified to speak of it with any practical accuracy: but upon the general 
first time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 16th April. question, it is less difficult, and opinions will vary according tu the politics of the 

London, March 14.—Last night Mr. Ripton moved for leave to bring in a persons who take a view of the question 
bill * for relieving the Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church from 
their legislative and judicial duties in the House of Peers.” After a discus- 
sion, attended by rather remarkable circumstances, to which we have alluded : i . 
elsewhere, the motion was negatived by a taajority of 67—the numbers being | by Mr. Home’s party—that an equalization of the East and West india duties 
125 and 58 | should take place. The question, however, seems rather postponed than decided, 

Mr. Buckingham gave notice, that on the 26th of May he would move for 
leave to bring in a bill forthe prevention of duelling; and also for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire respecting the vice of drunkenness 

Lord Althorp stated that he intended to propose that the House should ad- 
journ for the recess from Wednesday, the 26th inst., to Monday, the 14th of 
April. 


| from all quarters. The tables of both Houses of Parliament are heaped up with 


these documents. Never, says the Morning Herald, since Lerd Silmouth’s | 


Bill, were the Dissenters so thoroughly aroused and so unconquerably active. as 
at the present moment. Earl Grey and uthers of the cabinet, have distantly | 
announced their determined opposition to the prayer of these petitions—yet the | 
petitioners persevere, and in our opinion wil! continue to do so, for our readers | 


| know that with the assistance of Mr. O'Connell! and his éail/, there is a majority 





of dissenters in the House of Commons. For this state of things we are un- 
doubtedly indebted to that heaven-born measure, the Reform Bill 

The Ministerial! plan for abolishing the ‘Tithes of Ireland was brought forward | 
by Mr. Littleton, on the 22d of February, and as this is an important subject, 
and the precursor of similar attacks upon the tithes of the English Church, we 
| have inserted a condensed view of the Hon. Member's speech. Of the merits 
| of the plan itself, we wil! not pretend to offer an opinion, for the subject is too 


complicated, and beset with too many difficulties for any person out of Ireland 


In a debate which took place in the House of Commons, on the Sugar duties, 
| it wil be seen that the Ministers have almost yielded the point so long demanded 


and we have strong reason to believe, that next session the equalization wil! 
take place; indeed, it was urged by some that a postponement was necessary, 
In other 
words, that it would te hardly fair to visit the unfortunate West India Colonists 
We have inserted a sketch of the debate 
elsewhere, and even our West India readers will be satisfied that they have but 


so as to allow the Slave Emancipation Act to go into effect in August 


with both measures the same year. 
—>__ 

On the 2d March, in the evening, a popular commotion occurred at Madrid 
It arose, it appears, says the London Times, from a riotous movement on 
the part of some Carlists, who had attacked a party of the partizans of the 
Queen, inthe quarter of the Bebada, fired upon them, and then retired toa 
heuse in the street called Toledo, which they invested with the name of the 
Castle of Charles V. There they were attacked by some troops, and after 
making a desperate resistance, were obliged to surrender 

The Cortes had not yet been convoked. 

There was areport in Paris, that Dom Pedro's troops had received a severe 
check which caused some uneasiness among his friends. 

From France there is nothing important. The Chamber of Deputies was | 
engaged in discussing the bill introduced by the government, for putting down il- | motion ; Lord Althorp, Lord Palmerston, and four other Ministers in and out of 
legal asssociations. It caused considerable excitement iv that body and out of the Cabinet, admitted Mr. Hume's principle but voted against him, while Lord 
= ran hide 18.28 is Hee neeeeene Howick (the premier’s son), Mr. Littleton, Mr. E. Ellice, and Mr. Paulett 

ndon, Mareh 15.—Consols, which left off at »- -4 this day se'ennight, | - T an ft 
opened on Mondcy at 91 1-2, since which tine they have not hon higher em Thompecn (President of the Board of Trade), and five other poreone connecied 
91 1-2 5-8, nor lower than 91, closing last night at 91 3-8 1-2 | with the Government, actually voted in favour of Mr We ach then, 
what chance have the Corn Laws next year! 


The Maseum of Antiquities at Bologna was robbed on the 20th ult. of the 
But the work of Reform does not stop here. On the 13th of March, Mr. Rip- 


famous golden Armille, worn by the Roman Emperors on the left arm. It is an 
| pon brought forward his motion for depriving the Bishops of their political and 


article of great value. 

Mr. Gleig’s parishioners met at Ash on Friday, and adopted Resolutions legislative rights in the House of Lords—or, as he quaintly termed it, for “ re- 
expressive of their regret at his departure from among them, after a service of This motion obtained a vote of 58 out of a 
twelve years, and congratulating him on the preferment presented to him. A 
subscription is opened among them to present him with a piece of plate 

Game Laws. —The number of commitinents under the Game Laws in Eng- 
iand and Wales between Nov. 1, 1832, and Nov. 1, 1833, was aceording to the 
Parliamentary Return, 8,140 


War Office, March 7.—34 Light Drags. : Cor. J. Manby to be Lt. by por. v 


little to hope from his Majesty's Ministers. We fear, too, that the British Ameri- 
can and Norwegian Timber duties will experience a similar treatment in the course 
of another seseion, notwithstanding all the petitions and remonstrances to the con- 
trary. In this latter case, wedo not think the North American colonists are so ac- 
tive as they might be, saving and excepting always New Brunswick. Both houses 
| of the Legislature of that province, we see by the late papers, have addressed mem- 
| orials tothe King and to Parliament on the sutyect. These should be followed 
up by other provinces. The Corn Laws, we believe to be in equal jeopardy, for 


Hume ! 


lieving’’ them from these duties 
house containing 180 Members 
House undertuok to oppose, or even to reply to Mr. Rippon. 
deed said— 

“If I thought any reasonable number of the Members of this House 
would agree inthe motion of the Hon. Gentleman, I should certainly feel it my 
Baring, who rets.; W. Ponsonby, Gent. to be Cor by pur. v. Manby—16th duty to discuss it with him, but I do not. [Loud cheers} I am convinced the 
Do: Capt. W. H. Sperling to be Major by pur. v. Osten, who rets ; Lt J.S House would not entertain such @ notion—f{renewed cheers] —eae erotere | 
Deverill tobe Capt. by pur. v. Sperling ; Cornet M. Clerk to be Lieut. by pur v. | feel myself exeused from going into any discussion on the subject [Renewed 
Deverill ; J. Rodon, Gent. to be Cornet by pur. v. Clerk.—Ist Foot: Capt. T. | cheers, which continued for seme minutes, and cries of “ question, question "] 
Brooke from h. p. unatt. to be Capt. v. T. Gordon, who exchs. rec. diff; 2d Mr. Rippon was followed by Mr. D. W. Harvey, Mr. Tennyson, Mr. O'Con- 
re — at dy ene from the 11th Light Drags. to be Surg. v. Brady. | nel], Mr. Sheil, Mr. Hume, and others, but as these Members only repeated the 
dec; 9th De allard, Gent. to be Ens. b v en, promoted — ’ . . , 
14th Do: Capt. Hon R. Boyle from h p. unatt. = one t ahaa a old slanders against the Church and her Clergy, and as no person spoke in reply 
exchs. rec. diff —16th Do: Capt. C. Mudie from the 38th Fout to be Capt. ¥ 
Carr, who exchs. —25th Do Capt. L. S. Dickson from h. p. unatt. to be Capt 
v. A Mackenzie, who exchs. rec. diff —38th Do: Capt. R. Carr from the 16th 
Foot to be Capt. v. Madie, who exchs —39th Do Sergeant-Major J. Hale to 
be Quarter-Master v. Loyd, dee —41st Do: Ens. G. Gordon from h. p. 98th 
Foot to be Ens. v. Greville, cashiered by the sentence of a general court-mar- 
tial —47th Do: Capt. A. Horne from h. p. unatt. to be Capt. v.C. Lane, who 
exchs. rec. diff —49th Do: Ens. H. Rainey to be Lieut. without pur. v. Bisch, 
dec. ; Gent. Cadet R. D. Kelley from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens. v. Rainey 


Tt is somewhat singular that no person in the 
Lord Althorp in- 


| we abstain from quoting any part of this debate, if indeed debate it may be called, 
when all the speaking was on one side 
On the 14th of March, Major Fancourt brought forward a motion for the 
He was opposed by Mr. R. Grant, who 
entreated the House to await the result of the experiment now on trial in the 


abolition of Flogging in the Army 


army—which was to allocate corpora! puvishment to three classes of offences, 
namely, Mutiny, Drunkenness when on duty, and Theft. The experiment Mr. | 
~ ; ! Grant affirmed had so far proved very successful, and urged that it be fally and! 
—— De Staff-Surg. J. A. Da Moulin from the bh. p. to be Surg. v. Young completely tried. Mr. Edward Ellice also opposed the motion, which was 
app. to the 95th —55th Do: Ens. H. Bayly to be Lieut. without pur v. Wake, finally lost b te of 227 to 94 

dec ; Gent. Cadet J. Stuart from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens. v. Bayly —, yee ay © ve 
59th Do: Ens. A. E. Burmester to be Lt. without pur. ¥. Macdonal, who rets. ; 
W. W. Lodder, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Burmester. —71st Do Capt. Lord The election for Mayor and Charter Officers for the city of New York ter- 
A. Lennox from h. p. unatt. to be Capt. v Osborne, who exchs. rec. the diff— | minated om Thursday, after one of the most 





vigorous contests ever known. — 
| 


is remarkable 


Ens. H. Thornhill, from the 91st Ft. to be Ens, v. Forbes, who | snd effect, and has been emiirely successful 


Evers the scene-paimter, are equally deserving of praise 


genius. It is fall of striking struations 


Lt Charles Thomas Burke, bh p 48tb border of the sea.—Koichs of all nations flock to a tournament 
of Normandy, carries the prze—this Kobert isthe son of Bertha anda demon, 


on the last debate on this subject, four Cabinet Ministers voted against Mr. Hume's | 


119 


Mr. Lawrence was the success!) candidate, being elected by a majority of 172 
only, out of 35,000 votes actually put in the ballot boxes! 
understood to be the candidate 


commission of Deputy Assistant-Commissary-Genera| | of General Jackson. There has been much popular commction in the city during 
the week. 


Mr. Lawrence is 
vf the party which supports the administration 


We regret to lean that the Brrish Barque Minerva, which sailed from Ply- 


fer the honour of Knighthood upon Charles Edmund Nugent, Esq , Admiral of | mouth, on the Usth UI. with 145 passengers, went on shore on Rockaway Beach 
~ Majesty's Fleet, and Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic | Long Island, on Tuesday morning 


No lives lost 
Mre. Barbara O'Sullivan Addicks, a lady of talente and literary attainments, 


, | 
War- Office, March 14, 1824 —RI. Regt. of Horse Gis: Lt. Vincent Corbet | has issued proposals for publishing a monthly periodical, to be called “ Psyche.” 


“he object of this work is “to advocate the practice of the milder virtues, 


cultivate the mind, improve the manners, and dispose the heart to kindly affec- 
tions 


Can a lady be beter engaged than in the dissemination of such princi. 
les! Sabseriptions are received by C. T. Mears, 156 Nassav-et. 
Messrs Littell & Holden. of Poiladelphia, have re-published No. X. of Miss 


Martineaa’s “ Hlustrations of Political Economy,” onder t * Homes 
R._ Stevenson, M.D ,to be Asst.-Surg. v. Wood. app. tothe Lith Light | Abroad.” uder the tithe of Hf 


Tt exhibits all the cleverness and tact for which this highly gifted lady 


ROBERT THE DEVIL 

Meyerbeer's opera of Robert the Devil, has at length been produced at the 
’ark under the direction of Mr Wood. It is brought out with great splendour 
The performers have acquitted 
hemselvee most admirably, and the spirit of the manager and the skill of Mr 
The piece, as now 
roduced, is @ Condensation from the original,by Rophino Lacy, who has in 

roduced some music from Rossini and other masters 
tuhert le Diable is admirably adapted for the display of musical and pictorial 
We repeat from the Albion of Feb 
11, 1832, the following hasty sketch of the plot, which will sufficiently serve 


Lt. John Raymond Barker, b ». 3d Ft. Gde ; Paymaster William for the deseription of the piece as it is pow represented at the Park 


* At the rising of the curtain, the theatre represents a view of Palermo, on the 
Robert, Doke 
by whom she has been seduced. Robert isa name of horror, and alarm Alice, 
his foster sister, presents herself wath a letter from the dying Bertha, which 
Robert 1s not to read woul he abandons his career and repents 


Robert confides 
his secrets to Alice ; 


he tells her that being in love with Isabella, Princess of 
Sicily, he wished to elope with herwhen he was attacked by a troop of cavaliers, 
and would certainly have fallen a victim had it not been for the tumely aid of 
Bertram, an unknown knight. Bertram makes his appearance, and Alice shud- 


| ders as she conceives that i 1s the portrait of Satan—the knights play at hazard 


— Bertram persuades Kubert to join them—he consents, and loses every thing he 


| possesses in the world—Alice presents herself to Isabella, and speake in favour 


of Robert—Isabella forgives his faults, and allows bim to fight for her in a tour- 
nament, iy which the reward of the victor is to be her hand—lIeabella sends bim 
urms, he prepares for the combat, when a inessenger stops him on the part of the 
Prince of Granada, who waits for him in the adjacent forest 
summons—the tournament meantiune takes place 
consequently loses the prize 


Robert obeys the 
Robert does not appear, and 
The third act represents a wild and dreary scene 
‘The prince of darkness holds hie court— Bertram is the father of Robert, and hie 
love for him indoces him to keep his son in the career of crime, that by this 
means they may never be separated in the neat world—Alice comes, hy the 
appointment of her lover, Arnaud, to this solitary place, and is horrified by the 
frantic cries of the demons, and the wild orgies which are veing performed. She 
retreats, perceives A Cross 
famts away—Bertram is in despair, the infernal congress hasdecreed that unless 
Bertram gets possession of obert's soul before midnight, he loses lis son for ever 
Robert himself is dejected on account of bis losses—Bertram employe every 
means of temptation, and offers all the goods the world can bestow, if he would 
proceed to the convent where the remainsof St. Rosalie rest, and steal awaya leaf 
of cypress which the saint holds in her hand—Robert consents to commit the sacri 
lege, and departs to the convent, the inmates of which have been condemned to the 
eternal flames—Part of the building is in roine by moonlight, and the statues of 
ihe nuns are seen on their tombs—Bertram conjures up the criminal nune—the 
statues revive and start into life, they promise to induce Robert to keep bis rash 
promise—a fearful scene of wild and baechanalian passion takes place amonget 
the nuns, when Robert arrives, and is seduced to enatch away the bunch of cypress 
—that moment tremendous shouts of demoniac triumph are heard. Isabella, 
meantime, is to inarry the Prince of Granada—Robert arrives with the cypress 
—this talisman plunges every one into deep slumbers—Isabella succumbe to its 
magic power—RKobert awakes her—she conjures him to renounce his criminal 
and secret agency, and that she will become his bride— Robert pulls the cypress 
to pieces—the guards awake, recognise him, and surround him—Robert is, how- 
ever, delivered by Bertram, who again endeavours to tempt him—at last, he 
announces himself as his father—Alice, on the other hand, urges the dying injune- 
tion of Bertha—Robert remains undecided—midnight strikes, and Bertram is 
The scene changes. and discovers a cathedral, 
brilliantly laminated, where Isabella waite to bestow her hand on Robert.” 


planted on one side of the scene, embraces it, and 


Mr. Harrison's pereonation of Bertram is excellent; so is Mr. Placide's of 
Arnaud, and Mre. Sharpe's of Alice 
hereafter 


We shall speak of these more in full 
The fine and manly appearance of Mr. Wood in Robert gives him 
a great advantage in a poetic point of view over M. Nourit, the original Robert 
at Paris. He sung the music delightfully. Bellini’s touching aria from J/ Pirata, 
and the martial aria from Rossini’s 
are selected and applied with both taste and discrimi- 


adapted to to the words * Isabel, &e.,” 
Otello, * Ah se per vou" 
nation, and afford, with the Bacchanalian Air and Chorus in the first act, by 
Meyerbeer, every opportunity whieh a vocalist could desire, to shew his powers 
and his pathos. But how shall we describe in language sufficiently expressive of 
our great admiration, the effects, both voeal and histrionic, which in this opera 
our greatly talented countrywoman, Mrs. Wood, has created! ‘There is « per- 
fection, a finish in her quiet execution of the first most original and bewitching 
aria (assisted by a chorus of female voices), that must be listened to, in order to 
attain any idea of that, which wein vain look to language to convey; it is pre- 
eminently beautifol in composition, and most enchantingly warbled by our 
Isabel. ‘This is succeeded by a portion of a very clever and spirited duet by 
Isabel and Robert; and the act terminates with a gracefully gay movement to 
a tournay—a solo of Isabel's, interspersed, and accompanied by a chorus of 
knights, soldiers, &c. &e. In the second act she has a delicious little air, some- 
thing savouring of the Caledonian etyle, extremely fascinating, yet strange 
to record, not 80 effective as it should be; now as nothing could well be 
much more perfect than Mrs. Wood's vocalisation of this morceau, we fear 
| the public must for once take the blame, in not lauding the exquisite bal- 
lad in question more than is their wont. But the final triumph of vocal 
lart is reserved for Mrs. Wood, in her unrivalled display of great variety of 
| power in two fine movements of the finale to the opera, selected from the 
| * Donna de! Lago” of Rossini. We are dieposed to think more highly of it than 
| oven of that more popular chef d'auvre of the enme artiste, viz. the finale to 
| Cinderella. Of oe cucamstance we are now quite assured, that the slow 
| movement which introduces that to which we now allude, makes a much more 
gratifying effect by the contrast thus afforded, and it gives to the vocalist a scope 
and means of extending to her auditory a more perfect, gratification than the 
| execution of a bravera movement alone, and unintruduced, can possibly do. 
|The chorus to this and to Isabel's firet air were exceedingly accurate, 
land neatly performed , and it w renderiog but scant praise to say, that the 
| opera appeared '@ proceed as smoothly in its course from the commencement 
lto ite termination, as if it bad been in representation for a month In #e- 
veral instances the orchestra! department evinced a decided and striking im- 
| provement, by their praiseworthy and most effective recognition of the Pianos 
and Fortes 
TO 
OUNG LADIES DAY SCHOOL.—Mies Oakley Oakly respectfully announces 
to the public, that she will, on the lat of May, remove her Day School from 116 
Leonard street, to 99 Chamber street, corner of Church. 
She will, in her new residence, be prepared to increase the number of her pupils. 
| Her claims to attention, have been already before the public. She therefore deems it 
only necessary to observe, that her best endeavours will be unremitung'y beng to 
merit a continuance of that confidence she has already received, and for which she 
desires to express proper acknowledgment, A Pariman Lady of superior acquire- 
ments, is engaged for the French Department, and as Mics Onkiey @ — She 
versant in that Language, every facility towards & thorough attaimment of Ht wi 
affurded. 
Reference is made to the following gentlemen : 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk 
Dr. Howark. 
Dr. DeKay. 
Rev. Mr. Schrander 
Professor H. Y. Anderson 








Professor MeV icar. 
Rev. Dr. Waimright. 
Rev. Dr. Berrian. 
William Baird. 
[April 12. 


FEW GENTLEMEN can be accommodated with rooms and breakfast and 
tea in a private family, where the arrancements are ina superior style of com- 

q Situation, one of the cross streets in the immediate neighbourhuod of the Cuy 

Hall. For Cards of address apply at the office of thus paper. April 12. 
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CANZONETTA. 


By G. Meyerbeer, from the origiaal manuscript in the 6 eae H. J. Trust. 
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Summary. 


Fertility of the Island of Corsica.—It appears by a recent investigation into 
the climate of the island of Corsica, that the soil is more fertile than any part 
of France. The mountains are covered with vegetation, and many plants grow 
without requiring the least cultivation. The soil is found to be very favourable 
for the cultivation of the vine 

Great improvements have lately been made in France, in the manufacture of 
tiles used for painting. A stone called the Volvic stone, produced by the lava 
of the rocks of Auverne, is found to anawer the purpose of tiles, much Letter 
than any stone previously in use 


Quella rosa poi rividi 
<_— a 








M. Germain, a Belgian, has invented an instrument to cure horses of the 
gianders. He calls ita Betzilian. ‘Twenty horses, which had been sent to the 
Infirmary at Betz, are said to have been perfectly cured with this instrument, 
in a very short space of time 

Street Music —Passing along Regent-street a few evenings ago, a friend of | 
ours heard the entire overture to Ii Don Giovanni, executed en quatuor, con 
sisting of two violins, clarinet and violoncello. The performers were surrounded | 
by an admiring crowd. We question if any four performers in the Opera band | 
could, without much previous practice, thus execute from memory the classical 
harmonies of Mozart — London paper 

Error im coutiesy —A countryman. wishing to sympathize with hie neigh 
bour for the loss of his wife, said, “1 am sorry your poor womanis gone to 
heaven.” “Thank you,” replied the other, ‘may it be long before you get 
there |" 





EDMUND BURKE 
The sage of Beaconsfield, who wrote 
The crimes of Gaul's degenerate crew, 
But little thought his name would note 
The murd'rous deeds his pencil drew 





His anti-jacobinic work 
Sull lives—his name preserves it still ; 
And—verbh impossable—* to Burke,” | 
Implies to kidnap and to kill 

A Tragedy in Prrvate Lafe.—Our readers cannot fail to recollect the tragedy in 
real life which was, about two or three months since, acted in the house of Mr 
Watts, the exce}lent and respected master of a boarding-school at Barnes. It | 
will be remembered that the French usher, a M. Domas, had formed a violent, 
and—as it in truth appears—an anconquerable affection for the daughter of his | 
employer; in what degree his addresses were encouraged, or whether they 
were encouraged at all, has not transpired. Let that be as it may, the crisis 
was accelerated by the rashness of the lover, who concealed himself in the 
bed-rooin of the young lady, armed with a knife: having, as it should seem, 
taken this desperate step with no other sinister design than that of compelling | 
her to decide his fate by consenting to their marriage. The screams of the 
young lady brought her parents to her apartment, and Mr. Watts, ignorant at 
the moment of the character of his usher's intentions, and naturally incensed 
at his intrusion, under any circumstances, into his daughter's room, consigned 
him to the custody of the police, while the unfortunate young lady remained in 
the care of her mother. 

Miss Watts died in the course of the night, and the coroner's jury decided 
that her death was occasioned by taking an excessive quantity of cau de Cologne 
while in a state of agitation. M. Dumas was, of course, liberated from custody, 
but, we believe, was committed to the care of some frends, who judged it ne | i 
cessary to place him under restrain:, from an apprehension of the results of bis 
excitement, So, it should appear, he remained till about three weeks since, | 
when be proceeded to the village of Putney, close to which the remains of the 
unhappy yoong lady were interred, in a lone burying-ground, on the road leading | 
from Wandsworth to Richmond | N 





M. Domas took a lodging at the Duke's Head Inn, in Putney; and his first 
step was to visit the burying-ground, and ascertain the spot where Mise Watts 
was laid. It appears that he frequented this place constantly, and has been 
known to pass the whole night there. This painful probation, however, bad 
its end; and, at length, Dumas swallowed poison. ‘Too well—too fatally did 
he drag the draught; and in the morning he was found dead and cold tn bis bed 

Upon Aim a coroner's inquest was held, and the usual verdict of lunacy was 
returned ; yet, such was the feeling of pity excited by his inflexible constancy 
to the object of his affections, that, foreigner as he was, and a stranger in the 
place where he died, they laid bis body as near as possible to that of her for 
whom he perished His poison was taken under no fit of excitement, but in 
fulfilment, as it ie said, of a pledge which he had given some one, 80 to die, if 
parted from all he held dear on earth 

The writers of novele—the dealers m fiction—may do much to interest their 
readers; but where could they cul! materials for their work more sad—more af- 
fecting—than from this fact of real life '— Londo» pay 


ri 


| 





he Subscriber having been educated and associated with the ‘le ading members of 

his Profession as Architect and Civil Engineer in London has established him- | 
self at Fredericton, New Branswick, for the purr se of practising in the British | 
Provinces and the adjacent parts of the United States. He wil) furnish designs, plans, | 
and estimates of public and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, railroads, lighthouses, 
&c., and from his extensive connections wm England, will be enabled to import the 
reqtisite materials, decorations and fittings of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 
able rates. w. PORDE N KAY. 

Letters Post Free addressed as above, will meet*with immediate attention. 


January, il th---6t.] 
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General Stationery Establishment, 203 Peari-street, New-York. 
HOMAS A. RONALDS, Wholesale Stationer, offers for sale at his extensive | 
Ware H puse,—English Drawing papers of extra large sizes, American Drawing 

Papers of superior quality. Coloured and Fancy Papers, Foreign and Domestic 
manufacture, English, French, and American Stationery, m every variety of war- | 
ranted qualitiés Bank Ledger Books for public Fg es, and Account Books of every | 
description. Writing paper, Letter paper, &c. 

‘Twenty years experience at his business has ‘ be led the Proprietor of this establish- 
ment, to present to the public, an assortment not surpassed in the United States, and | 
a recent visit to Europe enabled lim to make arrangements for the better Importation 
of Foreign Stationery, of which he has regular supplies. 

Orders out of the City will reeeive prompt attennon, and faithfully executed. 

April 92m. 


eS 
GENERAL AGENCY 

G' JODS, wares, merchandise, &e., received on deposit, and will be disposed o | 
according to orders; Merchandise bought anc sold on Commission; pecans | 

collected and forwarded ; Custom-house and Exchange Brokerage of every description 

punctually attended to; Funds with the requisite guarantee will! be procured, Finally, 

in this establishment, the principal languages are spoken and translated ; which, to- 

gether with its long standing, has acquired the most extensive conuexions, and offers 








| to strangers particularly, the greatest advantages. Apply to 


EUGENE BERGONZIO, No. 8 Broad-street, New-York, 
3} Constantly on hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Swe sel-meats, per | 





jars and boxes [| Feb. 8, 3m.] 
py ILION HO’ CEL -F AL LS OF NIJ AG ARA.--The subs: riber, having taken 
the Pawihon Harel, on tt Britich sid f Niagara Falls, and ender has are } 





rangements, whereby he hee secured Wi ines & L iquors of a very superior desc simion, 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature's works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not fuund competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may | 
pucup at the House. 

The public may depend upon finding acc ommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what itis usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing wn his efforts to please, the only means by which he e¢ ae hope to be successful. 

March 15.-tf.] 1AS. ATKINSON, _| 

0 CHEMIST 8, APOTHEC ARIES and DRU GGISTS—An established bu- | 
siness is offered or disposal on the most advantageous torms, in the rising city | 
of York, Upper Canada, the proprietor being about to retire. | 

For a wholesale and retail establishment a more eligible opportunity could not be 
found, the Province being mainly indebted at present to New York for its supplies. 
Particulars may ve had at the office of this paper, or by application to Messrs. A 
M. Greig & Co., York, Upper Canada. 

The com titions « of purchase would be made easy. [March 8-4t. 

Ww E MIGRANTS AND OTHERS OF GOOD CHARACTER —A selec 

association, consisting of a few gentlemen of character and standing, are ready 

to sell lands in a Colonization-grant in Texas, at a low sum peracre. They have 
most respectable agents at this moment on the spot; the land and climate are every 

way desirable ; and it is the intention of the parties interested, to persevere in their | 
operations, and to look to the welfare of their settlers. None but worthy people will 


be allowed to go upon the property. Th will be sold in pieces, consisting of city and | 
farm lots of 177 186-1000 acres, or 44°S 402-1000 acres. 

Settlers can, if they please, trke «lvantage of a ve ssel which the association shortly | 
intend to charter; and the Ca f which (whois now on his way from Texas) | 
intends to be a settler upon the L and For price and other conditions apply to | 

CHARLES EDW ARDS, C: vunsel & Secretary to the Association, 

__Marel 15-tf.] No. 2, William Street, near Hanover Square, | 





MIRTH, AND HALL, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to | 

their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of | 
Cabinet and Horizontal PPANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
wh ich they can warrant for their quale s of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- 

They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos ; 
‘T ‘ime rent prices and are constantly manufacturing all kind s of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
Bugles, Trumpets, and every article necessary to comp! lete a full military band,— 
They daily receive new music from all parts « f the U nited States, and are cons tantly 
a vorting and publishing Jashionable music 

B Amate urs am d pro vfessors are invit ed tocall ami see some Fre nen Music > Justi 
rec eived, consisting of Ducts for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flyte, Quartettes, 
Music fr Miliary Bands, ful! Orchestra, &c 

TEETH 

& AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 

at partnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is aaeeeneet to attend exclu- 
sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical departmer if the profession. 
Te stimont: als can be shown from many gentlemen o of the highest re spec tability. 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, ts respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I feel great - ide and pleasure in recommending them to the entire confi- 
dence of those wi “> may require their aid, in the exe se of their respective brane ne es 
of the profession . “ELEAZER PARML Y, tl Park-; 

B Rooms at No, 20 Beekman-street, six doors from Clinton Hall, 
[March 22, €m.] 


MONTHLY RI EPORT —NE Ww YORK KL IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
( OMP ANY 

i_F> Since the last report twenty-five pers pa dave pee en insured, Of whom 

5 are in the City of New York, 25 are out of the of New ¥ wk, —25, 

il are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers Army ‘& Move, fae t Clerks & Ac- 
countants, and 5 other pursults,—<e. 

Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 
3,—25. 

Of' he se there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 4 ; do do de 5,000 do do 14; do 
do do 1,000 do do 7. E. A. NIC OLL, retary. 

New ¥. rk, Feb. §.—41t. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, N 
@ William street, New York {[Jan. 6. | 

















| St.George 


T having been stated to G. G. SCHNEIDER (the sole proprietor and inventor 
of his Russia Medicated Hare Skins,) that sundry Furriers are selling a spurious 
article: notice is hereby given thatno Furrier will be allowed, on any account, to be- 


| come a vender of Schneider’s Medicated Russia Hare Skins. These skins are worn 


with the fur next the skin, on the chest, as a preventative tocoughs andcolds, For la- 
dies, on the inside of the corset, as high as convenient. _ [March 15, tf.]_ 





y ARWICK & Co. gold ~ silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 


Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 





{March (6. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
rents ‘London, 

Ontario, | Sebor, June \, Oct. , Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, |C.H.Champlin) “ 16, ais 8 16, “ Aug.1, Dec. 1 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1,, “16 * if, * 16, 
Sovereign, | Grieweld, Rr me p “i 16) May. 1, ee 1, Pap 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill, 16. 
Philadelphia, | Morgan, _ 16, ~ ani 1 Oct. "Feb, 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May!1,, “16, * 16’ - 
President, | Moore, ‘16, * 16, ** 16,'July id Nov.1, Mar. " 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 500 tons burthe on, builtin this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi« 
enced commande re. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 


| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, wil! always 


be provi ded. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjune ton with the prop mrietors of the several Live rpool P acket Lines, is now fixed 
guc the furmished each passenger at the 





al $120, exclusive of win 





| established rates ths tare fixed to the print d pk that will be found on board each of 


the ships. 
For freight or passage, apply to either tg commanders on board the ships; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 6% South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co, i 34 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co, No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 


| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 


and to different parts of Fir giand. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Day sof Sailing from| Days s Posing from 
Yew- York. Havre. 

Sully, Pee am 8, » April8, Aug. 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
Normandie, w.w. Pell,| rs 16, * 28... °° SG , é, " 8, a” 
Rhone, J.Rockett,| “S24, 24, * 24, |“ 16, 36, .* 16, 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, Jan. 8, May 5 » Sept. &, Mar. ly ‘July 1, Nov. 1, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “ 16, “* 16, “ ié, 5 * &, 
Manchester, Weiderholdt} " 24, os, "aa * 18 0) 9G, 96, 
Charlemagne, | Pierce, iFeb. &, June & Oct. 8, April I, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
Franc Papen, Hi. Rob inson,| 7 AG, * i.” 36, %.. 8%, Bs 
Poland |Kichardson,| ** 24, ‘24, * 24, rt I “ae oe 
Albany. Hawkins Mar. 8, July 8, Nov.8,|May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
Havre, Cc ‘Stoddard,| ee, 164. tea) > 8, wy Op oP 2G, 
Henri IV. J. Castotf. | “ 24, “24, “ 24,) “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commande 4, with ele gant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be requiréd for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 


| subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of al! charges except 


the expenses actually incurred 
©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 

NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—OLD LINE. 
The Old Line of Packets will be continued by the subscribers, to sail frem N.Y ork 
and Liverpool, on the Ist and 16th of each month, with the exception that when the 
sailing day falls on Sunday, the ships will sail the succeeding Monday. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days ¥, Sailing from 
New York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, Jan. |, May |, Sept.1, Feb. ot A de Oct. 16, 
Hibernia, Wilson, | “* 16, “ 16, “ 16,Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. I, 
Columbus, Cobb, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “ 16, 5 16, ” -” 
Europe, Maxwell, | A, * = 5 Ageil i ly Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
South America, Waterman, |Mar. |, July Se ~ ie 7. ie 
Britannia, Sketchley, “16 16° * 16,)May , Sept.}, Jan. 1, 
Orpheus, ilover, April l, hee. 1, Dec. 7 ‘ am, = i6, “ 16, 
North America, Dixey, | ~~ 6..." $64." 16j June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 





These ships are all of the first c ap commanded by men of charac ter ar nd expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the eds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind, The rate of passage outward is 00") by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished b 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wi 
be found on board. For freight or passave apply to 

BARING, BROTHERS, & CO., Laverpek, and to 
GOODE HUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have e entablishe i the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 











| this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpoo! on the 30th ef 


each month. 


Ships. Masters | From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, ¥: M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug-30, 
Ajax, . A. Hiern, | Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 


i .C.Thampson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept. + io 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | J. Taubman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. Nov. 30, Mar. 30, July 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppe red and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe éelivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and e«tores of the beet 
quauty The days of sailing “i be punctua! lw observed For freight or passage, &p- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 ‘South-stree t. 
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